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MESSAGES OF GREETING 


JAMES P. MITCHELL 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


The need for a labor journal of unquestioned scholarship to 
present clearly and without bias the purposes and goals of the labor 
movement and to record its significant historical aspects and personali- 
ties has been a long felt one. 

From my acquaintance with the work of the distinguished members 
of the editorial board, I am sure this magazine will prove a valuable 
addition to the study of American labor and its operations in and 
contributions to our society. 

I wish every success to the editors of LABOR HISTORY. 


GEORGE MEANY 
PRESIDENT, A.F.L.-C.I.O. 


On behalf of the A.F.L.-C.1.O., it gives me great pleasure to 
welcome publication of the first issue of LABOR HISTORY. I want to 
extend best wishes for a long and successful life and also congratulate 
The Tamiment Institute for making its publication possible. 

LABOR HISTORY has great responsibilities and a great opportunity. 
Until it appeared, there was no academic journal devoted exclusively 
to the subject of labor history. Surely this was a remarkable deficiency: 
for labor is a vital force in our national life and has powerfully 
shaped the nation’s history. And without an understanding of labor's 
contribution, it would be impossible to understand that history. 


_ LABOR History will thus fill a vital need. It will make available 
to scholars a forum in which to describe the story of labor and an- 
alyze its meaning. Today more than ever, labor needs the objectivity, 
truth, clarification which scholarship can bring to an understanding of 
its role in the life of the nation. If LABor History fulfills its responsi- 
bilities in such a spirit, it will be more than equal to its great oppor- 
tunity. 








THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
VERSUS LABOR: THE EARLY YEARS 


JOHN A. GARRATY 


When the United States Steel Corporation came into existence 
in 1901, it had to contend with two major problems: U.S. Steel was 
big, and therefore conspicuous. The public, and the government which, 
however imperfectly, represented the public, were acutely aware of 
its existence. No matter what the lawyers might say about the legality 
of such a combination, there were laws against monopoly, and people 
untrained in legal subtleties could not help associating the new giant 
with danger to the general interest. Policy demanded good public 
relations, this much was clear. U.S. Steel was also complicated. It 
was a paper combination, an entity before the law but little more. 
To bring real unity to hundreds of varied and formerly independent 
business units (mines, transportation systems, blast furnaces, rolling 
mills, and so on) was a titanic task. Indeed, it was a far larger task 
than the most far-sighted planners in the Corporation had realized. 

These two problems were interrelated and to an extent contra- 
dictory. To make money, the ultimate objective, the directors felt that 
real centralization should be brought about for reasons of efficiency. 
But to emphasize centralization might be politically dangerous; it 
would be better to stress local autonomy in drawing the public image 
of the Corporation. Yet to insure good public relations it would be 
essential to control closely the policies of the many subsidiaries. No- 
where was the complex nature of this dilemma better demonstrated 
than in the first efforts of the Corporation to deal with its labor force. 

For U.S. Steel the labor problem was initially a question of 
coordination and’ unification. Its 168,000 employees worked under all 
sorts of conditions. Minnesota iron miners labored in circumstances 
totally unlike those surrounding the skilled puddlers in the Pittsburgh 
furnaces. Seamen on the ore steamers were far removed in every way 
from the men who tended the open hearth ovens and Bessemer con- 
verters, and these in turn were quite different from those who endured 
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the din of the great rolling mills.’ In some plants the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers was strong and collective 
bargaining the usual practice. In others there were no union men at all, 
and the slightest effort at organization was ruthlessly suppressed by 
the local management. Some units in the Corporation provided profit- 
sharing and pension schemes for their employees; others were barren 
of such “welfare” devices. Some plants were modern and provided 
decent facilities like washrooms and clean toilets; others were old, 
ptimitive, and filthy. Naturally enough there was no uniformity as 
to wages and hours within the Corporation either. 

The labor force also presented the Corporation with a problem 
in public relations. The majority of its workers were among the low- 
liest in American industry. At least sixty per cent were unskilled and 
earned no more than five or six hundred dollars a year. Thousands 
labored in Northern mines for a pittance. “I found no class of laborers 
lower than the Italians of the Lake Superior ore region,” the author 
of a generally flattering series of articles on the steel industry wrote 
in Munsey's Magazine. “At a Mesaba mine I found four Italian 
miners living in a log shanty. When I opened the door, three were 
in the one bed with no clothing removed except their boots. The fourth 
was squatting on the floor, eating his breakfast. For a table he had 
the sawed-off end of a log. In one hand he held half a loaf of bread, 
and with the other he helped himself from a tin dish of macaroni. 
No knife—no fork—no spoon!” 

Still larger numbers worked at converting the ore into iron and 
steel, and for these poverty was but the beginning of their woes. The 
nature of the industry made for difficult working conditions, for han- 
dling molten metal meant intense heat and constant danger. It also 
meant long hours. Since furnaces and converters, once ignited, could 
not be allowed to cool without great expense, continuous operation 
was essential. This had led to the establishment of a two-shift system; 
workers put in twelve hours a day, seven days a week, and won a Sun- 
day of rest every other week only by working the dreaded “long turn” 


1. John A. Fitch, The Steel Workers (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1910), pp. 
9-56. 

2. Herbert N. Casson, “The Romance of Iron and Steel: Five Years of the Steel Trust,” 
Munsey's (1906), XXXVI: 228. 
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of twenty-four hours on the alternate Sunday. Under such conditions 
there was little more to life than an endless routine of work, eat, 
sleep, and work. The end, if one escaped a fiery extinction or crip- 
pling injury, was old age at forty; in an industry where machines 
were masters and men their slaves, skill was of marginal importance 
and opportunity for promotion almost non-existent. “In the great 
school of steel-making,” a student of the industry reported in 1906, 
“the lower grades are filled entirely with pupils who can never be 
promoted,’’* 

The chasm separating these lowly workers from their plutocratic © 
employers was almost beyond measurement, and gave foes of the 
Corporation ample material with which to incite the public against it. 
The managers realized that their own self-interest required that some- 
thing should be done to improve the lot of those sweating tenders of 
furnaces and molders of ingots, but they dared not act decisively. 
Any fundamental change, such as converting to a three-shift system, 
would, they believed, be prohibitively expensive. Even minor improve- 
ments might be dangerous. In the Corporation’s blast furnaces, when 
the pig iron was ready to pour, a worker cleared the fire clay plug 
from the tapping hole with an iron rod. The liquid iron, weighted 
down from above by hundreds of tons of unconsumed stock, burst 
forth in a gushing stream of heat, flame, and sparks, while he who 
cleared the hole leapt back in peril of his life. If the steel magnates 
relieved any of the grinding pressure, the workers might in their 
relief find their remaining woes unbearable, and burst forth as does 
the molten metal when the fire clay crumbles. 

The labor problem was only one of many difficulties facing the 
Corporation after its organization in 1901, but it was the most acute, 
since the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers 
was threatening to strike. In the discussions of this problem within 
the U.S. Steel Executive Committee, all the fears and uncertainties 
surrounding the Corporation’s birth were revealed. Within the Com- 
mittee, there were two schools of thought, one representing the views 
of the experienced steel producers, the other the bankers and lawyers 
who had brought about the merger. The former took a practical and 


3. Ibid. 
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short-run view of most problems; the latter were more concerned 
with long-run profits, stability, good public relations, and avoiding 
trouble. 

In dealing with labor the steelmen tended to be competitive and 
uncompromising. To them, workers were adversaries contesting against 
capital for the profits of manufacture. “I have always had one rule,” 
a hard-bitten ironmaster from the Carnegie empite said during one 
meeting of the Executive Committee. “If a workman sticks up his 
head, hit it.” The bankers, however, posed as friends, or rather pa- 
trons, of labor. Buy the workers’ favor with “fair” wages, safety 
devices (which were good investments too), clean washrooms, per- 
haps even a clubhouse or a gymnasium. Industrial warfare was repug- 
nant to the bankers; it was bad for public relations as well as wasteful, 
and a sense of noblesse oblige required that men well educated and 
comfortably off lend a kindly hand to those unfortunates in their 
employ. But they were never sympathetic to organized labor. Unions 
to them never seemed properly grateful for gifts bestowed. They were 
demanding rather than beseeching, dissatisfied with “fair” wages, 
and, of course, they undermined not only the workingman’s initiative 
and independence but also the whole American philosophy of the 
classless society where, in the immortal Lincoln’s words, “the hired 
labor of yesterday labors on his own account today, and will hire 
others to work for him tomorrow.”* 

The leader of the steelmen in the Corporation was its president, 
Charles M. Schwab. Not yet forty when U.S. Steel came into being, 
he was one of the brilliant products of Andrew Carnegie’s system 
of rapid promotion for talented executives. Starting out with Carnegie 
as a seventeen-year-old stakedriver, he rose to be plant manager in 
less than a decade, and at thirty-five he was President of the Carnegie 
Company. Schwab had great charm and the ability to handle men, but 
he was also an outstanding technician with a thorough knowledge 
of the chemistry of steel making. He knew the bankers well, having 
conducted the delicate negotiations whereby Carnegie disposed of his 


4. Iida M. Tarbell, The Life of Elbert H. Gary (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925), 
p. 156; Abraham Lincoln, “Fragment on Labor,” in Roy P. Basler, ed., Collected 
Works of Abraham Lincoln (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1953), I11:462. 
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holdings to J. P. Morgan, but he was primarily an ironmaster, both 
in experience and outlook. 

The director of the financial interests in the Corporation, and in 
any critical situation the absolute master of its fate, was J. P. Morgan. 
But Morgan did not bother himself with details, even when they 
concerned the “World’s Largest Corporation.” Lieutenants managed 
his interests, and the chief of these was Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. Gary was a lawyer and former county judge 
in Illinois who had entered the Corporation with Federal Steel, a 
Morgan-dominated company. He lacked Schwab's effervescence and 
youthful charm, being formal, humorless, and reserved. His was a 
talent for management, his best virtues being honesty, patience, and 
good judgment. Of the actual manufacture of iron and steel he knew 
nothing. 

Neither Schwab nor Gary was perfectly typical of the forces they 
represented. Schwab's affable spirit made him less rigorous than such 
tough-minded steelmen on the Board as the Prussian-born William 
Edenborn of American Steel and Wire. Gary was not a banker at all, 
and his Sunday School teacher point of view was foreign to Wall 
Street. His insistence that directors stop matching coins for the fees 
of their absent colleagues and his disapproval of their speculating in 
steel stocks caused grumbling in both camps of the organization. But 
Schwab was first a steelman, and Gary a financier. Interests coalesced 
around the two accordingly. In April 1901, when the Executive Com- 
mittee first began to function, it was far from clear which group 
would be dominant. 

Before much progress could be made toward establishing even 
routine procedures, the Executive Committee, which was the locus 
of authority in U.S. Steel, since the Board of Directors was very 
large,® was forced to deal with the threatened strike of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. The fortunes 
of the Amalgamated had varied greatly since its founding in 1876. 
Beginning with less than 4,000 members it grew rapidly in an expand- 
5. There were twenty-five directors in 1901. Furthermore many of these were men like 


John D. Rockefeller, George F. Baker, Marshall Field, and P. A. B. Widener who were 
primarily occupied with other interests. Tarbell, Gary, p. 126. 
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ing and generally prosperous industry, surpassing 24,000 in 1891. 
The disastrous Homestead strike of 1892 sent it into eclipse, and in 
1900 there were only 10,000 names on its rolls. The Amalgamated 
was organized on craft lines and made no effort to enlist the hordes 
of unskilled workers in the industry. Its policy was to resist mechani- 
zation and restrict output, which helps to explain why the manufac- 
turers, passing through a period of expanding markets and rapid tech- 
nological development, were so bitterly opposed to it. 

The consolidation movement in the iron and steel industry, of 
which the creation of U. S. Steel was only the culmination, constituted 
a serious threat to the already faltering union. When a large corpora- 
tion with many widely-scattered operations was forced to yield to 
union pressure for recognition and higher wages in one or more of 
its plants, it tended to divert as much as possible of its production to 
its other plants. By 1900, for example, the Amalgamated had cap- 
tured twenty of the twenty-seven mills of the American Sheet Steel 
Company. But nine of the twenty were shut down during 1900-01, 
whereas all seven of the company’s non-union mills were operating 
full tilt. To combat this tactic, the union decided, at its 1900 conven- 
tion, that “should one mill in a combine or trust have a difficulty, all 
mills in said combine or trust shall cease work until such grievance 
is settled.” Thus the united strength of the new industrial giants could 
be challenged by the full power of the union. Particularly after the 
organization of U.S. Steel, this policy raised the possibility of an 
industry-wide strike.® 

Against this background the question of labor policy first came 
up in the Executive Committee of U.S. Steel on April 20, 1901. The 
minutes of this meeting attribute most of the statements made simply 
to “a member” or “a gentleman,” but the viewpoints of steelman and 
banker are not difficult to recognize. All were deeply concerned about 
the labor problem yet hesitant to commit themselves to any definite 
policy so soon after the birth of the Corporation. No one really feared 
the union in itself. It controlled only a fraction of the workers in 


6. Charles P. Neill, Report on Conditions of Employment in the Iron and Steel Industry, 
62 Congress, 1 session, Senate Document No. 110 (Washington, 1913), III: 112-16, 
121; Fitch, Steel Workers, pp. 85-9. 
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a small, albeit important, part of the U.S. Steel empire. But that 
empire was still in the process of parturition and therefore vulnerable. 
Its very right to exist was open to question, and labor strife would not 
strengthen its case before the public. The disposal of the huge blocks 
of stock involved in its formation was a complicated and uncertain 
process. Hundreds of millions of dollars hung upon the successful 
completion of the maneuver by the underwriters. Grave charges of 
overcapitalization were in the air; only the declaration of dividends 
could answer them effectively. Any work stoppage would be very 
serious, both for the economic loss involved and for the psychological 
effect it would have on investors, government officials, and the public 
at large. 

The members of the Committee agreed, therefore, “that the gen- 
eral policy should be to temporize for the next six months or year 
until we get fully established.” But their discussion brought to the 
fore the steelmen’s view that local autonomy was essential. These 
men, gathered together by Morgan in order to avoid cutthroat com-_ 
petition in the industry, could not easily shed their competitive habits, 
and they remained jealous guardians of'their independence. William 
Edenborn put it plainly at the outset: “The labor troubles of any one 
company must be settled by that particular company.” 

Labor policy came up again at the May 1 meeting of the Commit- 
tee. Three of the steelmen, after a protracted discussion, proposed a 
set of informal principles. “Long experience,” they said, had “taught 
them that if certain situations which naturally arise from time to time 
be not quickly disposed of on the spot with a firm hand, you will 
then witness the beginning of the end.” Serious matters ought to be 
reported to headquarters, they conceded, but to keep small difficulties 
from becoming large ones they must “be decided promptly by the 
manager on the spot.” 

This statement by the steelman led “one gentleman” (it may have 
been Gary) to put forth the views of the financiers. “At first intima- 
tion of any trouble the president of this company should be promptly 
and fully informed and let this committee consider it and give its 
advice.” The subsidiary presidents should never act “until they have 
a chance to get [the} views of headquarters.” And he added: “We 
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must not lose sight of the financial interests of the Corporation.” 
Another banker objected in principle to dealing with the union dif- 
ferently in each plant. “We must be consistent,” he said. To let the 
local superintendents settle even “petty situations” might involve the 
Corporation “in very serious labor troubles.” And while no one took 
a strong stand against the Amalgamated at this meeting, the bankers 
repeatedly stressed their own paternalistic views. The workingmen 
should understand, one member said, “that we do not purpose to allow 
them to run our mills, but that we do purpose always to treat the men 
fairly as individuals and give them good, liberal wages.” 

In May, as the date for negotiating with the union approached, 
Gary and Schwab toured their vast domain to discuss the situation 
with locai plant managers. Schwab returned convinced that there 
would be no serious trouble. Reports indicated that the union had de- 
cided “to make no material changes” in its demands, he told the Com- 
mittee. A big strike was only a “remote possibility.” The separate 
companies ought to be authorized to make new contracts and “go 
ahead with our work.” 

Gary was far less confident. He thought that a big strike was not 
out of the question at all. And the general feeling of the group, 
despite Schwab's assurances, was one of concern and hesitation. For 
this reason the two schools of thought were able to agree, on June 17, 
to let the separate companies deal with labor individually. In theory 
the bankers wanted centralized control. But they wanted even more 
to avoid a showdown with the union. Gary himself raised the key 
question at this June 17 meeting: “What . . . answer should be made 
if the association sends representatives to this company direct?” He 
provided the answer, too: “This corporation is but a stockholder, and 
only intends to advise, the same as any stockholder.” Gary disagreed 
in principle with this point of view, as his future actions would soon 
make clear, but it was the proper strategy for an organization that 
wanted to “temporize” with the union. Nevertheless Gary and the 
committee members did lay down a general policy for the subsidiary 
presidents to follow. “We are unalterably opposed to any extension 


7. House Committee on Investigation of U. S. Steel Corporation, Hearings (Washington, 
1912), pp. 3826-8; Tarbell, Gary, p. 155. 
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of union labor,” they stated. The presidents should take a “firm posi- 
tion” against “‘any extension of unions in mills where they do not 
now exist.” Trouble should be avoided if possible, but if it developed 
the subsidiaries should “promptly report and confer with this corpora- 
tion.””* 

Although the Committee was sincere enough in stating its opposi- 
tion to unions, this bold pronouncement was little more than wishful 
thinking. Under pressure from the Amalgamated, which began to 
negotiate with the subsidiaries only four days later, the resolution to 
hold the line against further unionization quickly crumbled. Actually, 
the union behaved in an aggressive and irresponsible manner. After 
signing an agreement with the American Tin Plate Company, at that 
time almost entirely unionized, it attempted to force unionization of 
all American Sheet Steel and American Steel Hoop plants. When 
these companies balked, the union prepared to strike not only against 
them but also against the tin plate company, justifying this breaking 
of the new contract by referring to its policy of dealing with all ele- 
ments in a trust as a unit. 

In the face of this challenge some members of the U.S. Steel 
Executive Committee prepared for a showdown. “If the union is a bad 
thing,” said steelman Percival Roberts, Jr., “wipe it out . . . it would be 
a sign of weakness to do otherwise.” William Edenborn thought they 
should refuse to yield an inch. But the general mood of the group 
was one of extreme caution, for it was deeply divided on an even more 
fundamental question than labor relations.® 

On July 1, the day the Amalgamated broke its contract with the 
American Tin Plate Company, President Schwab attempted to force 
a showdown on his own position in the Corporation. On paper, U. S. 
Steel was controlled by the Executive Committee, headed by Gary. 
As President, Schwab was charged with transmitting the orders of the 
Committee to the heads of the subsidiaries. But was Schwab to be an 
errand boy or the Committee a rubber stamp? In order to settle this 
question in his own favor, Schwab proposed a plan on July 1 whereby 


8. Steel Hearings, pp. 3829-31. 
9. Ibid., 3832-3; Neill, Report on Steel Industry, Ul: 124. 
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the Committee would be practically eliminated. The President would 
operate through a group of four assistants clearly subordinate to him. 
When Gary objected that the by-laws called for control by the Execu- 
tive Committee, Schwab said that it was “impracticable” to “take up 
ordinary matters of detail with the committee.” Morgan, Gary re- 
torted, “had a different understanding as to how affairs should be 
managed.” No matter, said Schwab, and he repeated that control by 
the Executive Committee was “impracticable.” The next day the group 
met again and after more talk decided against Schwab’s plan, with 
the understanding that “Mr. Morgan, the responsible head of the 
financial house that had the responsibility of bringing out this concern, 
should have the opportunity of being consulted” before any change in 
the system was made.”° Since Morgan was at the moment en route 
home from Europe, no final decision could be reached. 

Faced with this uncertainty, most of the Committee favored 
avoiding additional difficulties if at all possible. When it was sug- 
gested that three new mills be “conceded” to the union, Gary said 
he thought that “would be a pretty good way out of a bad thing.” 
And he added plaintively: This is the very worst time of the very 
worst year to have any trouble.” Even Percival Roberts, after weighing 
the problem overnight, agreed that a showdown might best be post- 
poned. As a result, while still maintaining the fiction that “stock- 
holder” U.S. Steel was not negotiating directly with the union, the 
Committee authorized representatives of the sheet, tin plate, and hoop 
companies to bargain jointly with the Amalgamated. Shortly there- 
after, when the superintendent of one of the sheet steel mills dis- 
charged twelve workers for trying to organize a lodge of the union 
in his plant, the Committee voted to reinstate the men, despite its 
statement of June 17 that it was “unalterably opposed to any exten- 
sion of union labor.” Indeed, during the negotiations with the Amal- 
gamated, the steel representatives actually offered to accept the union- 
ization of not three but six additional plants.” 

However, the Amalgamated, interpreting these concessions as 
signs of weakness, would not modify its demand for control of all 


10. Steel Hearings, pp. 3791-3. 
11. Ibid., pp. 3819, 3824, 3833. 
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the sheet and hoop plants. When the Corporation balked, the union 
ordered a strike against the tin plate, sheet, and hoop companies. 
The response to the strike was not enthusiastic among rank and 
file members of the union, and public opinion tended to favor the 
Corporation, which had accepted union wage demands and was clearly 
seeking a reasonable compromise. Furthermore, the Corporation con- 
tinued to seek a settlement. Schwab and J. P. Morgan himself met 
with President T. J. Shaffer and Secretary John Williams of the 
Amalgamated in New York on July 27. They repeated the offer to 
permit unionization of several additional mills, and Morgan assured 
the union leaders that he wished to maintain friendly relations with 
labor. But the union would not yield an inch; instead it extended the 
strike to all subsidiaries of U.S. Steel, and attempted to persuade 
the A.F.L. to call a general labor conference and to organize sym- 
pathy strikes of coal and transportation workers. Morgan met again 
with the strike leaders on July 29, but without productive result.” 
For the Amalgamated to act in this manner was folly. The leaders, 
especially Shaffer, who was a retired minister rather than an “au- 
thentic” labor man, behaved stupidly and dishonestly, thus forfeiting 
the respect both of the Corporation men and key labor leaders like 
Samuel Gompers and John Mitchell. Gompers became so angry with 
Shaffer that he resorted to the extraordinary step of publishing a de- 
tailed account of Shaffer's tactics in the American Federationist, accus- 
ing him of suppressing evidence, misrepresentation, and uttering a 
number of outright falsehoods. At one point during the strike, Schwab 
was conferring with the union leaders in his office. He left the room 
to give them a chance to talk over a point in dispute. While he was 
absent, Shaffer permitted one of his men to try to filch some private 
telegrams from Schwab’s desk. Schwab caught the man in the act and 
was naturally very angry. Historians generally sympathetic to the labor 
movement have used phrases like “disregard of prudence,” “abysmal 
failure of policy,” and “fruitless efforts” in describing the union's 
12. Charles A. Gulick, Labor Policy of the U. S. Steel Corporation (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1924), p. 101; Neill, Report on Steel Industry, WI: 126; R. M. 
Easley to G. W. Perkins, Apr. 14, 1915, Perkins papers, Michigan State University; 
Philip Taft, The A. F. of L. in the Time of Gompers (New York: Harper & Brothers, 


1957), pp. 238-40; Marguerite Green, National Civic Federation and the American 
Labor Movement (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1956), p. 27. 
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behavior. Economist Charles A. Gulick has referred to the Amalga- 
mated leaders as “arrogant, shortsighted, and offensive.”* 

The strike was an utter failure; forced against its will to fight, 
the Corporation managed to reopen most of the mills with strike- 
breakers, and then brought the union to its knees. In the middle of 
September, the Amalgamated abjectly agreed to deal individually with 
the separate subsidiaries, to refrain from even trying to organize mills 
that it did not control, and to give up its right to represent the workers 
of some fourteen mills of the American Tin Plate Company."* It was 
a blow from which the union never recovered, and for all practical 
purposes it meant the end of effective unions in the steel industry 
until the New Deal. 

Actually the defeat of the union had little effect on the organiza- 
tional conflicts within U.S. Steel. The steelmen’s tough labor policy 
seemed to have been vindicated, but their idea that individual sub- 
sidiaries should be allowed to manage their own labor relations had 
proved unworkable. As for their leader, Schwab, he had not fared well 
at all. His blithe prediction that there would be no serious trouble 
had proved false; Gary, a man without “practical experience” in the 
steel business had shown far better judgment throughout the affair. 
More important than the strike was the checking of Schwab’s bid to 
become the real head of the whole Corporation. When the Executive 
Committee would not go along with his plan to emasculate it, he was, 
for a time, despondent. “Don’t ask me to drive uptown with you this 
evening,” he wrote a friend in the Corporation on July 3. “My nerves 
are not in shape to enjoy the drive, I am simply heartbroken. . . . I 
have suffered every torture on Mr. Morgan's account to make matters 
run smoothly until his return. I have been hampered, critized (sic) 
and goaded by incompetent critics, who do not understand the whole 
steel situation. . . . I feel most deeply for that great man, Mr. Morgan, 
who must find this condition upon his return. I'll do anything he may 
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ask me no matter what, except that I will not continue as President 
of this Company under any condition.” 

It was not in Schwab’s nature to be melancholy and pessimistic 
for any length of time and he did not resign as president. When 
Morgan reached New York he evidently upheld the Executive Com- 
mittee in the intramural power struggle; but when he was apprised 
of the labor situation, he enigmatically announced that he would 
“stand by whatever action the president thinks best,” and in the fol- 
lowing months he showed in a number of small ways his continuing 
respect for Schwab. Then, in January 1902, Schwab became embroiled 
in a “scandal” during a, vacation on the Riviera. He had passed some 
idle hours playing roulette with friends at Monte Carlo, and an Amer- 
ican reporter got wind of it. Soon the New York newspapers were full 
of sensational reports about his “breaking the bank.” This bad public- 
ity plunged him into deep trouble in the Corporation. The New York 
Times thundered editorially against his “ignoble and hopeless battle 
with the laws of chance,” while the yellow press was a good deal less 
restrained. The straight-laced Gary did not comment on the affair, 
but obviously anyone who objected to directors who gambled among 
themselves for small gold pieces would be horrified by the knowl- 
edge that an associate had risked, according to reports, thousands of 
louis d’or on a single spin of the wheel. Gary's acute sensitivity to 
public relations could only increase his dismay. Even Schwab's patron, 
Andrew Carnegie, now demanded his scalp. “I feel,” Carnegie wrote 
to Morgan, “‘as if a son had disgraced the family. He is unfit to be 
the head of the United States Steel Co.” 

Schwab insisted that the reports of his gambling were greatly 
exaggerated. But he was most apologetic, and ready to resign, he said, 
“if Mr. Morgan thinks I should.” Morgan, however, was contemptu- 
ous of those who clamored for Schwab's resignation. When his part- 
ner George W. Perkins showed him Schwab's cable offering to resign, 
he dismissed the idea offhandedly. Such was his power in the Cor- 
poration that the whole incident could then be considered closed. 

Schwab was deeply grateful. “I'll do anything Mr. Morgan 
wants,” he wrote Perkins. “He’s my idea of a great man. Carnegie 
has condemned me without a hearing. Mr. Morgan, a new friend, is 
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broader gauged by far. I’m his to command.” While the incident dem- 
onstrated Morgan’s tremendous authority in the Corporation, it seemed 
to indicate also that Schwab and the “Carnegie methods” he stood 
for were to control its policy. The fact that Schwab could turn such 
a fiasco into a personal triumph was a hard blow for the Gary faction.’ 

Gary's despondency was made still worse by the continuing con- 
fusion as to policy within the U.S. Steel hierarchy. Late in January 
1902, while ’affaire Schwab was convulsing the Corporation, Percival 
Roberts, Jr., resigned from the Executive Committee in a huff. Rob- 
erts was a steelman by training, president of the Pencoyd works, a 
small plant in the Philadelphia area. But he was a convinced believer 
in consolidation; his experience had proved that small independent 
companies could not produce steel efficiently. He tended to support 
the bankers’ position when questions of the control of policy were 
under consideration. He resigned, he said, because “the committee 
is hopelessly ignorant concerning the operations of the Corporation.” 
He could not “harmonize his views . . . with those of Mr. Schwab,” 
he told reporters. Later, to Gary’s biographer, Ida Tarbell, Roberts 
said: “There were able men at the head of the subsidiary companies, 
but they had different points of view. There were only a few that 
regarded it not as a combination but as a consolidation. Gary had to 
handle a basket of cats and dogs.” 

Finally, some time after the Monte Carlo incident, Gary went to 
Morgan with his resignation. ““Mr. Morgan,” he said, “I think my day 
of usefulness in the Steel Corporation is over.” In explanation, he 
frankly described the conflict of ideas within the organization, stressing 
his belief in the necessity for maintaining good public relations, and, 
presumably, the importance of central control of policy. Morgan real- 
ized at once that Gary's views were his own. The great banker, whose 
own pleasure-seeking had often attracted the attention of reporters, 
had sympathized with Schwab, the beleaguered gambler, but he had 
never intended to support Schwab’s ideas on how to run U.S. Steel. 
“You remain where you are,” he told Gary firmly, “and, from this 
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time on, when you want me to do anything or say anything, all you 
have to do is tell me. You needn’t explain. Just say, ‘Do so and so,’ 
and I will do it.” 

Morgan’s decision marked the ascendancy if not the complete 
dominance of the banker point of view within the Steel Corporation. 
The Finance Committee gradually replaced the Executive Committee 
as the real center of power, its chairman being George W. Perkins, 
Morgan’s partner. Gary was a member of this group but Schwab was 
not, a most significant fact. By the summer-of 1902, Perkins was 
writing to Morgan that the period of “internal friction” had passed. 
About a year later Schwab resigned as president of the Corporation, 
the Executive Committee was abolished, and Gary was named chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. Percival Roberts, Jr., also rejoined 
the Corporation as a member of the Finance Committee. The first 
period in the Corporation’s history had ended; if still not much 
more than a paper combination, at least its leaders were committed 
to real consolidation.’” 

Morgan had decided the conflict between Gary and Schwab in 
favor of Gary, but the important point was that Morgan made the 
decision. He remained the real master of the Corporation. His “right 
hand man,” George W. Perkins, represented the Morgan interests, 
and in some areas at least, Perkins rather than Gary became the chief 
architect of company policy. Perkins was an authentic “boy geniiis” 
in the financial world. Lacking even a high school education, he had 
had a phenomenal success in the insurance business. Beginning as an 
office boy at fifteen, at twenty-nine he was a vice-president of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. He was both a first-rate sales- 
man and an imaginative organizer of large business affairs. So out- 
standing were his talents that while he was still under forty, in 1901, 
Morgan brought him into the firm as a partner. One of his first 
assignments was to serve as chairman of the Finance Committee of 
U.S. Steel. 
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Like Gary, Perkins believed that the Corporation should be con- 
trolled from the top, but he also grasped the problems posed by the 
impersonality and remoteness of a centralized administration. In April 
1901, he drafted a memorandum for Morgan and Schwab which men- 
tioned the importance of providing employees with ‘‘an incentive for 
the best kind of work.” In November 1902, after the internal conflict 
had been resolved, he presented a specific plan. His was a double- 
barreled approach: a bonus plan for executives, ‘those who are in 
any way engaged in managing or directing the Corporation's affairs,” 
and a stock ownership plan designed “to interest every man, from the 
President to the day laborer, in purchasing and holding the Corpora- 
tion’s Preferred Stock.” __ 

The bonus plan was designed to reward efficiency and also to 
break down the rivalry and hostility that continued within the Cor- 
poration. Formerly competing plants could be brought together on 
paper easily enough, but more was required to make plant managers 
and superintendents stop treating one another as enemies. Bonuses 
based on the profits of the whole Corporation might render the men 
more cooperative. 

In order to meet interest charges and pay the seven per cent divi- 
dend on the preferred stock plus the “normal” four per cent on com- 
mon, the Corporation had to clear $75,000,000 a year. Perkins worked 
out a formula whereby a percentage of what might be called the excess 
profits beyond this amount would be distributed to worthy executives. 
As an incentive to keep good men from leaving the Corporation, 
Perkins developed a special twist to the bonus system drawn from his 
experience in the insurance business. This was the concept of “tontine”’ 
insurance. A tontine policy paid no dividends for a stated period of 
years. Policyholders who died during this time or who dropped their 
policies for any reason lost all title to the dividends they had earned; 
instead the survivors at the end of the “tontine period” collected both 
their own dividends and their proportionate shares of the dividends of 
those who had died or dropped out. In the same way a portion of 
the bonus money was held back for a five-year period and invested in 
U.S. Steel preferred stock. Naturally those executives who left the 
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Corporation did not share in this fund which was divided among the 
survivors at the end of each tontine period. 

But the bonus idea was not applicable to the vast majority of 
employees. For the multitudes in the mines and the mills, most of 
whom made less than $800 a year, a bonus that would not amount 
to more than a dollar or two would scarcely supply the incentive and 
feeling of loyalty that Perkins hoped to create. He therefore developed 
another scheme for selling stock on the installment plan to everyone 
“from the President to the man with pick and shovel.’ He reasoned 
that as owners of stock the workers would take a greater interest in 
their jobs and in the vast impersonal corporation that employed them. 

Again he made use of the tontine concept. The men could pay 
for their stock in small installments. In addition to the dividends 
earned, they were to receive a bonus of five dollars a share each year 
for five years. If a worker dropped out before completing his payments 
he got his money back (plus whatever dividends and bonuses he had 
already received), but the Corporation continued to pay the bonus 
on his stock into a fund. At the end of the five-year period those 
who had completed payment divided this fund among themselves. 

Unfortunately, the wages of most of the steelworkers were so 
low that few could afford to buy the stock. When first offered in 
1903, it was sold to employees at $82.50 a share. About ten per cent 
of the 122,000 workers who made less than $800 a year contracted 
to purchase a single share. Very few of these were able to keep up 
the payments. Those who dropped out suffered no loss, but neither 
were they especially stimulated to be loyal and efficient employees, 
as the plan had envisioned. The real benefits went to executives and 
the skilled employees who earned enough to pay for the stock. Those 
who bought a share for $82.50 in 1903 received, over a five-year 
period, $125.04 in dividends and bonuses, certainly a handsome reward 
and won without substantial risk.” 
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Both the bonus and employee stock ownership schemes are inter- 
esting, aside from their roots in the insurance business, because they 
reflect the general point of view of the bankers in U.S. Steel toward 
labor relations. The way to avoid labor trouble, the bankers believed, 
was to look after the workers’ “welfare.” They prided themselves, 
and with justice, on leading their industry in the reduction and control 
of accidents and in the care of injured employees. They developed 
“model” towns, and provided cheap housing too. A social worker 
studying the steel town of Munhall, Pennsylvania, admitted that the 
homes constructed by the Corporation for its workers there were “the 
best houses for the money in the town.”” They also constructed schools 
and playgrounds for the children of their workers, and sports facilities 
for the men themselves. Voluntarily, they kept the wages of their un- 
skilled men slightly above the industry average. But these benefits 
were, like all charity, essentially debasing to those who received them. 
To be eligible for the bonus provisions of the stock purchase scheme, 
a worker was supposed to present a letter from his boss stating that 
he had “shown a proper interest in [the] welfare and progress” of 
the Corporation. There is no evidence that this proviso was ever used 
to deprive workers of the bonuses, but the mere existence of the regu- 
lation illustrates the paternalistic nature of the plan. If a worker was 
fired, or laid off for any extended period through no fault of his own, 
he also lost out. 

Even the executive bonus system was quite arbitrary. No one knew 
what his colleague received or upon exactly what basis the funds 
were allocated. Indirectly the executive bonus hurt the workingmen, 
for it put pressure on the bosses to increase production (the most obvi- 
ous measure of efficiency). In an industry where hours were already 
long and the work grueling and dangerous, the effect was particularly 
harmful.” 

Furthermore, the policy of subsidizing the purchase of stock had 
anti-union overtones. Only the skilled workers had the means to take 
advantage of the scheme. These were also the most important to the 
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Corporation and the most susceptible to the attractions of unions. 
By 1911, over 30,000 employees actually owned shares in U. S. Steel. 
No doubt these men represented the elite of the working force, and 
their participation in the stock purchase plan tended to make them 
steady—and docile—employees. “The plan is to keep the men quiet, 
and it does it too,” one worker complained to a member of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey several years after the stock purchase plan was inaugu- 
rated. ““No stockholder wants to try to organize a union when the 
terms of the agreement state that only those who show a proper inter- 
est in the affairs of the company will receive a bonus.” Whether they 
also tended to be more efficient and faithful workers is not easily 
determined. Although the stock paid large dividends, a worker who 
bought only an occasional share could hardly be much influenced by 
the dividends and bonuses as cash. But money was not the main con- 
sideration. As Perkins himself admitted before a Congressional com- 
mittee, it was not the stock income but the fact that the worker was 
making an investment that was important to the Company. At least 
in theory, possession of stock would lead a worker to identify with 
the Corporation. Such a man was not likely to join a union.” 


Nevertheless, it would be unfair to accuse the bankers of mere 
selfishness in their welfare activities. Morgan would have been indig- 
nant if accused of failing to do justice by his employees. During the 
great coal strike of 1902, the miners repeatedly expressed confidence 
in his fairness, even though he had large investments in the coal 
business. Although Samuel Gompers took a jaundiced view of the 
employee stock ownership plan, which he considered only a subtle 
substitute for plant policemen and Pinkerton detectives, he conceded 
that the plan’s creator, George W. Perkins, ‘had a broad human un- 
derstanding of the problems of industrial relations.” 

Perkins himself was an early and enthusiastic supporter of the 
National Civic Federation, an organization dedicated to the develop- 
ment of good relations between capital and labor. For a number of 
years he contributed a third of the $8,000 salary the Federation paid 
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to John Mitchell of the United Mine Workers, who headed its trade 
agreements department. Judge Gary repeatedly and publicly stated 
that there was no need for workers in U.S. Steel to organize because 
voluntarily the Corporation would do everything possible to advance 
their well-being.” 

Good intentions, however, were no substitute for actual improve- 
ment of the steelworkers’ lot, and this was slow in coming for the 
sweating thousands in the factories. During the Corporation's first 
decade wages rose steadily, but the advance was pitifully slow—aver- 
age annual earnings rose from $717 in 1902 to $822 in 1911.” The 
income of the vast majority remained insufficient for the maintenance 
of a decent standard of living. Furthermore, the wishes and orders of 
Corporation officials were not easily translated into action at the plant 
level, for the transfer of authority to the Finance Committee and the 
retirement of Schwab from the board of directors did not produce a 
smoothly operating chain of command from headquarters at 71 Broad- 
way ta the mines and the mills. 

Indeed, how could any small group manage so huge and diverse 
an industrial empire and keep abreast of every local problem? Assum- 
ing that the Finance Committee sincerely desired to improve the lot 
of the steelworkers, it also desired to increase output, maintain peak 
efficiency, and make money. Unfortunately these goals were somewhat 
contradictory. In boom times the men had to work harder and longer; 
it became increasingly difficult to eliminate the twelve-hour day and 
the seven-day week, for example. Progress toward shorter hours was 
inversely proportional to volume of production. 

These difficulties tended to be obscured by the conflicts between 
the financial masters of U.S. Steel and the ironmasters. The latter 
liked to think of themselves as practical men. Judge Gary’s fine talk 
about labor took little account, they felt, of the arrogance and under- 
handed tactics of a man like T. J. Shaffer of the Amalgamated. Nor 
did the Gary type appreciate the difficulties of running a plant with 
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foreign labor. These were the peak years of immigration in all Amer- 
ican history. After 1900, the percentage of foreign-born workers in 
the steel industry, always large, leaped forward. In that year 35.9% 
of all steelworkers came from outside the United States. In 1908 the 
figure had risen to 57.5%, most of the new people being Slovaks, 
Croats, Magyars, and Poles. Nearly a quarter of all steelworkers in 
1908 could not speak English, many were illiterate, few had had any 
experience with urban industrial life in the Old Country. Local man- 
agers believed that no one far away in a Manhattan office building 
could cope with the problems of dealing with such men.” 

Usually the steelmen grasped at the main chance and were ready 
to put off facing tomorrow until it came. But the bankers favored 
planning for the long run. Morgan was almost obsessed with the idea 
of stability. The turmoil of competition, the ups and downs of the 
business cycle, ought to be counteracted wherever possible, he thought. 
After the organization of U.S. Steel the price of steel ruils was set at 
$28 a ton; there Morgan was determined it should remain, and there it 
did remain for many years. In April 1906, a boom year for the indus- 
try, the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, not at that time part of 
the Corporation, raised its price on rails to $29. Despite the fact that the 
Illinois Central, the Southern, and the Atlantic Coast Line Railroads 
immediately placed large orders at that price for 1907 delivery, the 
U. S. Steel Finance Committee voted to hold to the $28 price. Though 
there was considerable debate within the Committee, Perkins and 
Gary had no trouble keeping the majority in line. 

However, business fell off badly in 1907, particularly after the 
Wall Street panic of October and November. At once the clamor 
for price cuts began. But U.S. Steel policy remained unchanged. It 
was at this time that Judge Gary gave the first of his famous “Dinners” 
for the nation’s leading steel producers. ‘Like a Methodist minister 
at a camp meeting,” he pleaded with his “competitors” not to lower 
prices. We must “take what business naturally comes to us at decent 
prices,” he said. “Prices should always be reasonable. The mere fact 
that the demand is greater than the supply does not justify an increase 
in price, nor does the fact that the demand is less than the supply 
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justify lowering prices. What we want is stability—the avoidance of 
violent fluctuations!” 

Gary's eloquence, and their own reluctance to reduce income, 
convinced the manufacturers. But as business continued to fall off in 
1908, the pressure to cut prices grew stronger. In May the leaders met 
again in a series of conferences. “After a long evening session last 
night,” Perkins reported to Morgan on May 22, “all the independent 
steel men in the country joined our forces in feeling that prices should 
be maintained.” Then he added: ‘This time Judge Gary and I really 
had more trouble within our own ranks than with the outsiders.”™ 

The failure of the steel business to improve eventually made the 
pressure for lower prices irresistible. The May agreements had scarcely 
been reached when two small operators broke them, am action that 
“disturbed” the whole industry. Finally, in February 1909, after more 
than a year of hard times, all effort to maintain stability was aban- 
doned. On February 19, Gary and Perkins announced for the Corpo- 
ration that “business will be sought at any price that can be obtained.” 

How the steelmen in the subsidiary companies cheered! On 
Washington’s Birthday, Henry P. Bope of Carnegie Steel announced 
the glad tidings to his fellow directors. “The Corporation [has]} decided 
to cut loose entirely from the policy of cooperation, and prices to-day 
on all products except standard rails are absolutely open,” Bope said. 
“It throws the field open to salesmanship, and is to give the corpora- 
tion the opportunity, it seems to me, it has always been entitled to, 
but has never taken. . . . It will allow us to play the game as it ought 
to be played.”* 

The effect of this long struggle on the laborers did not become 
fully apparent until later. The declining business of 1908 had forced 
layoffs at U. S. Steel plants. From a high of 151,000 in 1907 the number 
of men employed in manufacturing fell to 118,000 in 1908. But there 
had been no significant wage cuts; the annual income of the average 
worker dropped only three per cent during the year. However, as 
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soon as the Corporation reduced prices, the subsidiary presidents began 
to argue for wage cuts, and they were supported py the President of 
U. S. Steel, Schwab's successor, William E. Corey. 

Corey, like Schwab, was a product of the Carnegie system. Begin- 
ning as a common laborer he rose to be a plant manager when only 
twenty-three. Developer of an important process in the forging of 
armor plate, he knew the steel business thoroughly and naturally 
sympathized with the men who dealt at first hand with the problems 
_ of making steel. Like the subsidiary presidents, Corey considered it a 
fundamental principle of economics that when prices fell wages ought 
to drop accordingly. Early in March he appeared before the Finance 
Committee to argue for reducing wages. 

But the banker-dominated Finance Committee would not agree. 
“I took the position in the meeting that it would be a great mistake 
for us to reduce wages until we could see a little further ahead,” 
Perkins recorded a few days later. He hoped that the price cuts 
would bring in new business in large enough volume to maintain 
satisfactory earnings. Corey remained unconvinced, and the day after 
the meeting Perkins sought him out privately. They had a long, 
“serious” talk. Finally Perkins told him he would never consent to 
wage cuts unless J. P. Morgan himself ordered them. In the Steel 
Corporation, going to Morgan with a specific problem of tactics was 
not lightly undertaken by anyone. By 1909 Morgan was on old man— 
well over seventy—and he did not like to be disturbed unnecessarily. 
At the moment he was cruising up the Nile on the side-wheeler Arabia. 
How would he react to an appeal over his representative's head? 
Corey agreed to “let the matter lie over” temporarily. 

But the subsidiary presidents continued to clamor for cuts. The in- 
dependent companies had reduced wages, U.S. Steel should follow suit, 
the argument ran. Some members of the Finance Committee began to 
waver, but Gary and Perkins insisted on holding the line. Lower prices 
had produced considerable new business for the Corporation. Bookings 
averaged over 30,000 tons a day during March, a healthy increase over 
previous months. Perkins informed Morgan, who had moved on to 
Rome, that despite lower selling prices, the Corporation was still 
clearing $10 a ton on this business. New bookings increased a little 
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more during the first two weeks of April. Why, Perkins demanded, 
should wages be reduced? But then bookings fell off again slightly, 
and the pressure of the steelmen, ably applied by Corey, became so 
great that Gary finally cabled Morgan. The tone of his message reveals 
the seriousness of the situation. He did not come out flatly and ask 
Morgan for an opinion. Instead he told him that the Committee wanted 
to postpone any decision on lowering wages pending further develop- 
ments. “If you, Frick, and Widener were here, familiar with condi- 
tions, we think you would agree with us,” he added. He also pointed 
out that “newspapers and public men generally’’ had been commenting 
favorably on the Corporation’s policy. The great financier replied 
from Aix Les Bains that he fully agreed with the Committee. At least 
for the present, there should be no reductions. As usual, Morgan’s 
attitude was decisive. Business again improved and early in May the 
Finance Committee decided definitely not to reduce wages.” 

Yet having fought this battle for stability, the leaders of the 
Corporation almost immediately dealt a death blow to organized labor in 
the Corporation. The strength of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers had dwindled after the failure of the 
1901 strike. Aside from the defeat itself, the ever-increasing mechani- 
zation of the industry lessened the influence of the skilled men who 
at that time were the union’s sole concern. By 1908 only fourteen 
plants in the entire U.S. Steel empire were recognized as union mills. 

Unquestionably the declining fortunes of the industry in 1908 and 
early 1909 further stimulated the Corporation to rid itself of the 
remnants of organized labor. In any case, on June 1, less than a month 
after the decision against a general wage cut, the American Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company, last stronghold of the union, announced that 
it would not renew its contracts with the Amalgamated when they 
expired on June 30. 

Leaders of the union at once sought to negotiate, but the company, 
and then the central office in New York, refused even to discuss the 
question. Left with no other alternative to surrender, the union called 
a strike for the first of July, asking the parent A.F.L. for aid. This 
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was given fzeely, the Federation declaring in convention that U.S. Steel 
was “the most formidable and aggressive enemy” of the American 
labor movement. A special labor conference was held to plan strategy, 
a statement of charges against the Corporation was presented to Presi- 
dent Taft, and thousands of dollars were collected from other unions 
to sustain the strikers. But to no effect. The Corporation went serenely 
ahead, and finally the Amalgamated called off the strike.” Although 
the results of the strike were the same as those of the 1901 affair, in 
every other way the two conflicts had been quite different. Nothing 
demonstrates the decline of the union and the increased strength and 
self-confidence of the Corporation so clearly as a comparison of the 
two strikes. After 1909, U.S. Steel, and the rest of the industry, were 
to remain on an open shop basis for more than a quarter of a century. 

The elimination of the unions from U. S. Steel plants made way 
for the paternalistic philosophy of men like Gary and Perkins. First, 
however, there was a final showdown with the ironmasters in the 
organization. The key figure was President William E. Corey. Un- 
questionably Corey had strained the limits of his authority in arguing 
for price and wage cuts during the 1907-09 slump. Whatever his title, 
he was supposed to be distinctly subordinate to the Finance Committee, 
yet he had forced an appeal to Morgan before yielding to the Com- 
mitte’s judgment. Furthermore, his personal affairs were putting the 
Corporation in a bad light before the public. After twenty years of 
presumably happy marriage, he had divorced “his wife to matty a 
chorus girl. He had then lavished every conceivable luxury on his new 
bride, behaving so ostentatiously as to attract newspaper comment. 
For a brief vacation at a hunting lodge in Michigan, he engaged a 
twelve-piece orchestra so that she would not have to neglect her voice 
lessons; rumor had it that he was building a million dollar theater for 
her bacnnee the one in his chateau outside Paris was “too small for 
concerts.” 

During the fall of 1909, the pace of the steel business increased 
rapidly. All thought of price cutting disappeared; indeed, the steelmen 
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began to demand that prices be raised. Again Corey was their spokes- 
man, and again the Finance Committee had to apply a sharp check to 
his arguments. On October 4 Perkins sent him a peremptory memo- 
randum: “Suppose you have for our meeting tomorrow a statement 
showing the increases that have taken place. . . . It seems to me that 
there is nothing that needs to be watched quite as closely just now as 
what the subsidiary companies are inclined to do in this matter. . . . 
Nothing could be more helpful to the commerce of the entire country 
than to gradually reach a point where all articles we manufacture 
would have a price that was at least approximately stable, and we are 
certainly in a strong enough position now to make a vigorous effort 
to bring such a condition about in this period of prosperity. I believe 
the country generally expects us to make A-No. 1 goods, and to make 
them at reasonable prices. I feel that some of our subsidiary companies 
are inclined to think that our function is to get the very last dollar 
they can for certain articles when trade conditions make it possible.” 
Corey plainly did not like either the tone or the content of this state- 
ment. When, in the same month, the entire industry gave a testimonial 
dinner for Judge Gary, Corey ostentatiously absented himself, saying 
that he disagreed with Gary on policy and would not “inconvenience” 
himself in his honor.” 

Later that fall, however, a really serious crisis developed between 
Corey and the Finance Committee. In November Judge Gary, who 
after 1907 was Chairman of the Finance Committee as well as of the 
Board of Directors, summoned John C. Greenway, General Superin- 
tendent of the Oliver Mining Company, to New York for consulta- 
tions about the affairs of that subsidiary. Greenway arrived on the 
nineteenth, was closeted with Gary and Perkins for a series of frank 
and “confidential” discussions, and then returned to his home base 
in Minnesota. Hearing rumors of his visit, the President of Oliver 
Mining, William J. Olcott, called Greenway in, questioned him, charged 
him with disloyalty, and demanded his resignation. When this was 
refused, Olcott fired him on the spot. 

Greenway appealed to Gary, as was understandable, and the Judge, 
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after consulting with Perkins, called Olcott to New York. When Olcott 
confirmed Greenway’s account of what had happened, it was clear to 
the bankers that sound principles of administration required that the 
Superintendent be reinstated at once. 

But Corey, as the executive officer who would have to carry out 
this action, boldly came to Olcott’s defense. Perkius told him flatly 
that Greenway “must” be restored to his job, but Corey replied icily 
that to do so ‘‘was utterly impossible and out of the question.” 

In this impasse each side sought reinforcements. Corey summoned 
the presidents of the far-flung subsidiaries to New York; Perkins 
simply went uptown to the Morgan Library to consult with his senior 
partner. The presidents all sided with Corey and began buttonholing 
important directors; Morgan, of course, agreed that Greenway should 
be reinstated. Other members of the Finance Committee were also 
consulted, and at one informal meeting in the Morgan offices on Wall 
Street the following conversation took place between George F. Baker, 
president of the First National Bank of New York, and Henry C. 
Frick, who was an old Carnegie man and one of the toughest execu- 
tives in the steel business. Each reacted exactly as his background 
would have led an informed observer to expect. 

Baker: “Mr. Frick, if an executive officer of the Steel Corporation 
sent for a subordinate . . . and told him to do a certain thing and to 
regard the order as strictly confidential, should that sub-officer . . . 
report it to his subsidiary President?” 

Frick: “Yes.” 

Baker: “Well, then suppose that the subsidiary President told the 
man fiot to obey. . . . What should he do then?” 

Frick: ‘““He should obey the instructions of his subsidiary Presi- 
dent.” 

On January 4, 1910, the question was finally settled at a full 
meeting of the Finance Committee, at which Olcott and Corey were 
present. Perkins, J. P. Morgan, Jr., and Baker wanted to force Corey's 
resignation on the spot. But Frick, although bowing to the bankers’ 
view on the reinstatement of Greenway, urged moderation. He drew 
Corey off to one side and talked with him earnestly. Corey, seeing 
that the Committee was determined to have its way no matter what 
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the cost in resigned subsidiary presidents, finally agreed to carry out 
its orders. The Committee then voted unanimously to reinstate Green- 
way."' Before the group broke up Perkins turned to Gary and said: 
“Is there anything further that you should like us to do?” “Yes,” Gary 
had replied. “I should like a resolution more definitely fixing my 
status in this Corporation.” As a result, on March 1, the Board of 
Directors adopted the following by-law: 


The Chairman of the Board of Directors shall be the chief executive 
officer of the Corporation and, subject to the Board of Directors and the 
Finance Committee, shall be in general charge of the affairs of the 
Corporation.*? 


Thereafter, in moments of crisis, the Finance Committee issued 
orders directly to the subsidiary presidents. One illustration must suf- 
fice. In the summer of 1910 there was another slump in the steel market. 
Rumors of impending cuts began to circulate, and some of the subsidiary 
presidents became restive. Gary was abroad at the time, but Perkins 
kept him in touch with conditions by cable. On July 28 Gary sent this 
message: I BELIEVE FUNDAMENTALS ARE SOUND. WE NEED PATIENCE 
AND COURAGE. ARE IN DULL SEASON. IF ALL COOPERATE WILL BE NO 
SERIOUS OR PROLONGED TROUBLE. Next day, Perkins wrote President 
Eugene J. Buffington of Illinois Steel: 


I have been interested in recent communications that you have sent to 
Mr. Corey and which he has been good enough to send over to me to 
read. 1 am more than ordinarily anxious that nobody in the Corporation 
shall by any act, no matter how slight, give the outside trade any excuse 
for disturbing the situation. I have been exchanging some cables with the 
Judge on the subject. . . . I do not want to interfere in any way with 
the regular executive order of business in the Corporation, but I know 
you won’t misunderstand me when I say that I feel that all hands should 
counsel together and that no step should be taken that the Judge could 
feel on his return had in any way impaired the great and useful work 
that he has been accomplishing during the last two or three years. 


And on August 1 Perkins was able to cable Gary: MESSAGE RECEIVED. 
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THINK YOU HAD BETTER NOT CABLE SUBSIDIARY PRESIDENTS UNLESS 
YOU HEAR FROM ME TO THE CONTRARY. NO FURTHER RUMORS ABOUT 
REDUCING PRICES.” 

One of the first actions taken by Gary after the showdown with 
the ironmasters was to attack the problem of the seven-day week in the 
Corporation’s plants. In April 1907, a resolution had been approved 
by the Finance Committee “recommending” to the subsidiaries “that 
Sunday labor be reduced to a minimum” except in departments like 
the blast furnaces where it was not considered “practicable” to do so. 
But this recommendation had been generally ignored, except in bad 
times when there was no pressure on the subsidiaries to maintain peak 
output. However, Gary, exercising his new authority as chief executive 
officer of the Corporation, wrote directly to the presidents of the 
subsidiaries on March 21, 1910, calling their attention to the resolution 
of 1907 and adding: “All of us expect and insist that hereafter the 
spirit of the resolution will be observed and carried into effect. There 
should and must be no unnecessary deviation without first taking up 
the question with our finance committee and asking for a change of 
views of the committee, which probably will not, under any circum- 
stances, be secured.” 

While the subsidiaries were digesting this powerful directive, the 
New York office, on April 15, 1910, announced a comprehensive acci- 
dent relief plan for all plants. The Survey called this plan “‘a distinct 
advance” and “a radical departure from contemporary practice,” dis- 
playing “both foresight and liberality.” Under it, specific schedules 
of payments for various types of injury were defined, thus eliminating 
the unseemly wrangling that had been typical of most earlier com- 
pensation schemes. Payments varied according to size of family and 
length of service too. For example, the death benefit for a married 
man with less than five years’ service was set at eighteen months’ 
wages. For a ten-year man with five children the benefit would be 
thirty months’ wages. “It is our purpose by this plan,” the Corporation 
announced in a statement redolent of the Gary brand of paternalism, 
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“to treat employes fairly and generously even under the most enlight- 
ened [i.e. pro-labor} view of an employer's responsibility.”* 

Shortly after this announcement the Corporation released the de- 
tails of an old age pension plan for its employees. When he sold out 
to Morgan, Andrew Carnegie had established a $4,000,000 retirement 
fund for Carnegie Company workers. Now the Corporation added 
$8,000,000 to this fund. After January 1, 1911, any worker with twenty 
years on the job could retire at sixty** and draw a pension equal to 
one per cent of his monthly pay for each year of service. In September 
1910, the Finance Committee voted over $1,500,000 to construct new 
houses for workers in Gary, Indiana, and in 1911 the Corporation also 
set up a Bureau of Safety, Sanitation, and Welfare to control the work 
of this type being carried out in the individual plants. 

Thus, within two years after settling the inner struggle for control 
of policy, the banker group had put into operation a comprehensive, if 
paternalistic, program aimed at improving the condition of its laborers. 
Throughout the Corporation’s vast empire rapid strides were being 
made in the areas of accident prevention and compensation, old age 
security, and improved working conditions. Bureau of Labor statistics 
show that by the end of 1911 the seven-day week had been almost 
entirely eliminated in all the plants. Nowhere was more than five pér 
cent of the working force engaged in Sunday work, and the general 
average was considerably lower than this.*” 

Paradoxically, this concerted effort to improve the lot of the 
workman did not bring the public acclaim that the bankers hoped for. 
Instead, it coincided with a series of attacks launched at the Corpora- 
tion from a number of different quarters. In 1907-08 the Russell Sage 
Foundation sponsored a comprehensive study of the Pittsburgh area. 
This so-called Pittsburgh Survey, directed by Paul U. Kellogg, produced 
six volumes of reports between 1909 and 1914. Naturally much of the 
material dealt with the manufacture of iron and steel, and with the 
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Corporation that dominated that industry in the Pittsburgh region. In 
this connection the most important volume was The Steel Workers, by 
John A. Fitch, published in 1910. Fitch, a writer and labor expert who 
had done graduate work at the University of Wisconsin, “rubbed 
elbows with the men . . . in the mills” for six months while making 
his study. He produced a devastating analysis, stressing the harsh 
working conditions, low pay, and anti-union policies that characterized 
the industry. He singled out the labor policy of U.S. Steel for special 
censure, and he denounced its “welfare’’ programs as being primarily 
designed to prevent the rise of labor organizations. He portrayed the 
Corporation's laborers as suspicious, fearful, and resentful of their 
bosses, who, he said, “‘inflexibly exclude the men from any voice in the 
conditions of their employment.” 

In March 1911, Fitch published an article entitled “Old Age at 
Forty” in the American Magazine. This description of the hard lot of 
the steelworkers attracted much attention and led to an “uprising” of 
U.S. Steel stockholders. At the annual meeting of the Corporation on 
April 17 a Boston stockholder nemed Charles M. Cabot introduced 
a resolution demanding an investigation into the conditions described 
by Fitch. Gary permitted the resolution to pass and appointed a fact- 
finding committee headed by Stuyvesant Fish, a banker and railroad 
executive. 

The Fish Committee was slow in getting started, but it eventually 
made a fairly thorough investigation, interviewing Fitch, and sending 
its secretary into the plants to talk with both workers and their bosses. 
While awaiting its report, Gary undertook a counteroffensive. In 
March 1912, he sent a letter to all stockholders saying of the workers: 
“We are trying to improve their conditions as fast as practicable. Hours 
of labor in the steel mills grew up with the industry; they were not 
established by us, and we cannot change them all at once.” The seven- 
day week had been eliminated almost entirely, the long turn of twenty- 
four hours “practically abolished.” About half of the men in the blast 
furnaces and rolling mills still worked twelve hours a day, but overall, 
only about one in four of the Corporation’s workers labored that long. 
38. Fitch, Steel Workers, pp. 6, 214; John W. Fitch, “Hours of Labor in the Steel In- 
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To substitute three shifts of eight hours, he continued, would involve 
pay cuts that the men were not ready to accepi. 

Gary tried to be completely fair. He allowed Cabot to distribute 
at Corporation expense a special pamphlet on “Hours of Labor in the 
Steel Industry,” written by Fitch. This pamphlet, which was sent to 
15,000 stockholders, gave many devastating examples of steelworkers 
laboring long hours under adverse working conditions. In an accom- 
panying note, Cabot asked the stockholders to write to the Corporation 
expressing their views on labor conditions. When large numbers of 
letters came in, Gary published them in a 73-page pamphlet. A little 
over fifty per cent expressed confidence in the management's policy, 
twenty-two per cent favored reducing hours, and thirteen per cent advo- 
cated reductions even if at the cest of lower dividends.” 

The report of the Fish Committee was finally submitted in Apzil 
1912. Although it praised the Corporation’s welfare work highly, it 
condemned the seven-day week and the twelve-hour shift. (“No matter 
what alleged difficulties . . . may seem to hinder the abandonment of 
the seven-day week, they must be met. . . . A twelve-hour day of labor, 
followed continuously by any group of men . . . means a decreasing 
of the efficiency and lessening of the vigor and virility of such men.”’) 
The Committee pointed out that except in a few plants the seven-day 
week had been eliminated in the Corporation. Little progress had been 
made, however, in reducing the twelve-hour day. On May 28, Gary 
appointed a new committee, consisting of himself, President Farrell, 
and Percival Roberts, Jr., to consider possible means of cutting down 
the workday. This committee reported in 1913 that no action was prac- 
ticable unless other companies also acted, so nothing was done. Cabot 
continued to campaign for the eight-hour day, but after the influx of 
orders resulting from the European War the leaders of the booming 
steel business ceased to think about any kind of work reduction. With 
American entry in the war even the seven-day week was resumed on a 
large scale. 
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Meanwhile the Corporation was subjected to other, and more 
serious attacks emanating from the government. In May 1911, a House 
Committee under Representative Augustus O. Stanley began a broad 
investigation of its activities. On July 1, the Bureau of Corporations 
completed a long-expected report, and finally, on October 26, the 
government instituted an anti-trust suit against U. S. Steel. In August 
1912, the Department of Commerce and Labor released a four-volume 
study of Labor Conditions in the Iron and Steel Industry, prepared 
under the direction of Commissioner of Labor Charles P. Neill. The 
evidence collected in connection with all these investigations brought 
out a great deal of information about the affairs of U. S. Steel. 

Much of the material gathered concerned labor; and the descrip- 
tions of the long hours, the heat, the low pay, and the pitifully squalid 
home life of so many steelworkers did not help the public relations 
of the Corporation that symbolized the industry to most Americans. 
Although the boom in the steel business caused by World War I led 
to a rapid rise of wage levels—increases were granted repeatedly by 
the Corporation without its being subject to pressure from unions— 
U. S. Steel became and remained the most feared and hated employer 
in American industry. 

That the bankers’ paternalism failed as a device for developing 
loyal workers was amply demonstrated by the great steel strike of 1919. 
That year, the A. F. of L. organized a campaign to unionize the steel 
industry and its success was phenomenal, despite strong opposition by 
the manufacturers. About 365,000 men answered the strike call of 
September 22, the far-flung U. S. Steel plants contributing their full 
share to this total. The men lacked the resources for a prolonged battle 
and soon surrendered, but the uprising illustrates their basic dissatis- 
faction with the Corporation’s labor policy. After the collapse of the 
strike Gary told his stockholders: ‘There is at present ...no necessity 
for labor unions.” Though he claimed that a majority of the workers 
agreed with this judgment, the evidence does not bear him out. 


Why did the policy of enlightened paternalism fail? The basic 
nature of the industry provides part of the answer. The gulf between 
capital and labor was nowhere greater than in steel making. The in- 
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creasing importance of machinery reduced the value of human skills. 
The heat, danger, and noise seemed to place the men engaged in steel 
making apart from the rest of mankind. Those who labored amid the 
roaring furnaces, the dazzling, white-hot ingots, the terrible din of the 
tube and wire mills, lived in a world of their own. The employer came 
to consider his men more as faceless robots than as individuals. Add 
to this the wave upon wave of poor and unskilled immigrants from 
Central Europe who invaded the industry after 1900, and the inability 
of the employers to understand and deal fairly with their labor be- 
comes understandable. 

The changing nature of the industry also helps explain the failure 
of paternalism. The constant increase in the speed and volume of 
Operations made working conditions, once merely burdensome, almost 
intolerable. The twelve-hour day, for example, developed in the 1880's 
and 1890's as much out of the skilled puddlers’ desire not to be rushed 
as out of the need for round-the-clock production. In the old days a 
man spending twelve hours in the plant, labored in spurts. Much of the 
time he could chat with his fellows, play cards, read his newspaper, 
or even take a nap. Customs established under such conditions did not 
disappear as quickly as the conditions themselves. One of the plant 
managers he interviewed told John A. Fitch: “The twelve-hour jobs 
are in the departments where there is a good deal of waiting time. 
They are the easy jobs. The men don’t work twelve hours. Most of the 
time they are sitting down. . . . When the men are on the night shift 
they sleep a good deal.”” But after studying actual conditions in 1908 
and talking with the men themselves, Fitch concluded: “This statement 
is utterly misleading and mostly false. * 

The conservative attitude of the Amalgamated, which, by organ- 
izing only the highly-skilled workers, was essentially trying to preserve 
a system that technology had marked for destruction, was another 
cause of trouble. Thus, both capital and labor were unable to cope 
with the new world of steel. Similar problems bedeviled other indus- 
tries of course, but in steel the changes were greater and they occurred 
faster than in most. 

A further explanation of the failure of U. S. Steel’s paternalism 
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can be found in the Corporation's size and complexity. Though the 
bankers humbled the steelmen, they were never absolute masters of 
their kingdom. In 1919, for example, Gary told a Senate committee 
of a case where a subsidiary president was summoned to 71 Broadway 
and queried about a petty labor dispute in his plant. In this instance 
the president was overruled by headquarters and ordered to make a 
few simple policy changes, which satisfied the workers. Gary told this 
story proudly, almost smugly; but aside from the arbitrary and haphaz- 
ard nature of such decision making, it is obvious that for every case 
where the central office became involved there were dozens where it 
did not even know that trouble existed.** On the other hand, effective 
centralization of responsibility in so vast an organization might itself 
lead to misunderstanding and resentment. The workers felt increasingly 
unsympathetic toward employers whom they never saw, and who knew 
little about the practical problems of steel making. 

The bankers never really understood their men’s interest in union- 
ization. Gary repeatedly drew a distinction between workers and union 
organizers. The steelworkers, he insisted, did not need “the assistance 
of outsiders in order to secure their rights.” Perkins told the Stanley 
Committee: ‘I have never felt that there was any reason why the labor- 
ing men should not get together and cooperate.” But when the Western 
Federation of Miners called a strike against one of the Corporation's 
Minnesota properties in 1907, he claimed that “the men” did not ap- 
prove of the strike and were being “‘intimidated” by a “very dangerous” 
gang of professional organizers. ““We certainly cannot afford to have 
the Western Miners’ Association get control of our men,” he told 
Morgan.“ 

Finally, and this is the most important reason, paterrelism failed 
because it was unilaterally conceived and inherently degrading to the 
beneficiaries. The insistence that bonuses under the stock purchase plan 
go only to men who had “shown a proper interest” in the “welfare and 
progress” of U. S. Steel has already been mentioned. It was typical of 
many other Corporation pronouncements. The accident compensation 
plan of 1910 and the pension plan contained these lines: 
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This plan of relief is a purely voluntary provision . . . and constitutes 
no contract and confers no rights. 

The decision of the manager of this relief shall be final. 

No relief shall be paid . . . if suit is brought against the oe ti 
This Pension Fund provides for the support of faithful employees in 
their old age.*® 

Pensions may be withheld or terminated in case of misconduct. 

This Pension Plan is a purely voluntary provision . . . and constitutes 
no contract and confers no legal rights upon any employee.*® 

It is easy enough to point out the foolishness of these corrosive 
phrases. The sums saved by not pensioning “unfaithful’’ employees 
must indeed have been trivial. By what stretch of the imagination 
could a man who had labored in a steel mill for twenty years or more 
be considered unfaithful? But the labor policy of U. S. Steel in its 
formative years was not wholly rational and cannot be explained by 
logic. It was determined, perhaps, as much by sociological as by eco- 
nomic forces. The bankers who created and then won control of it were 
not, as they have so often been pictured, ruthless suppressors of labor. 
While their primary objective was profit for stockholders, they tried 
to judge the interests of their employees fairly. They believed their 
policy to be intelligent, reasonable, and forward looking. They rejected 
the steelman’s view that labor and capital had antithetical interests. 

But these new masters of steel were only partly correct in their 
understanding of their industry and of themselves. They failed to grasp 
all the implications of the changes they were introducing into the or- 
ganization of the steel business. More important, they were too smug. 
They would be “fair” to labor, but they would define the term. No 
human being possesses the kind of objectivity they casually assumed 
was theirs. 

Judge Gary was a good man and well-intentioned, although per- 
haps a little too self-contained and blandly self-righteous for modern 
tastes. His objective was orderly profit through peaceful development 
of his business. He had great power, and he lived a long life, remain- 
ing at the helm of the Corporation until 1927. But he failed where 
labor was concerned. Even in 1927 another decade was to pass before 
sense and order were brought to the labor policy of U. S. Steel and to 
the mighty industry it dominated, 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND LABOR 
THE WORLD WAR I ORIGINS OF EARLY NEW DEAL POLICY 


GERALD D. NASH 


When Franklin Delano Roosevelt assumed the burdens of the 
Presidency in 1933, he confronted a bewildering array of problems 
One of the most pressing was that of formulating a labor policy. While 
critics often charged the President with extensive improvisation, in 
dealing with labor matters in 1933 Roosevelt did not act haphazardly 
but followed a well-conceived plan, relying on his own concrete train- 
ing and experience as a World War I labor policy planner and admin- 
istrator. In fact, as an examination of World War I labor policies and 
Roosevelt’s connection with them indicates, the early labor program 
of the New Deal was based to a large extent on the policy of 
Woodrow Wilson’s War Administration. 

During World War I the Federal Government faced the neces- 
sity of coordinating the efforts of industry and labor to obtain maxi- 
mum war-time production. Thus the supply of labor and of raw 
materials required regulation. Similarly the diverse policies of more 
than a dozen agencies concerned with labor matters required unifica- 
tion. Amid the exigencies of war, national labor policies were ham- 
mered out within a period of less than eighteen months. Among those 
who had a share in their development was the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, F. D. Roosevelt. Quite apart from his direct responsibilities 
for labor affairs in his own Department, as a member of various 
administrative boards and a participant in important labor confer- 
ences, he played an active role in shaping the Wilson Administration’s 
War Labor Program.’ 

Among the most important aspects of the general labor problem 
was the need for coordination of the supply of workers with the de- 
mands of industry. Various factors accounted for the restlessness of 
labor throughout 1917. In part, dissatisfaction arose from the inequality 


1. Roosevelt's labor work with the Navy Department is well summarized in Frank 
Freidel, Franklin D. Roosevelt —the Apprenticeship (Boston: Little Brown & Co., 
1952), pp. 318-36. Only passing reference is made to it in this paper. 
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of wages in different parts of the country. While this resulted in a 
great turnover, the migration itself led to additional labor unrest and 
instability. The available working force may have been sufficient, in 
terms of numbers, for maximum war production, but the closure of 
immigration channels and the draft cut off new sources of supply that 
might have eased a tight labor market. These were among the causes 
that led to an outbreak of strikes during 1917, the most important 
being the Chicago meat packers’ and the Arizona copper miners’.* 
Certainly, for the achievement of war-time production goals, the avail- 
able labor force needed to be placed where it would be most effective. 

The coordination of the diverse labor policies of Federal agen- 
cies constituted another vital need. As the Secretary of Labor William 
B. Wilson stated: 

Never before in history was it so essential as now for a government 
at war to have a central labor administration, and a consistent labor policy. 

. . » Labor questions most vitally connected with thé business of turning 

out the materials for war have been handled by a number of agencies. 

The Ordnance Bureau has taken care of its own interests, the Shipping 

Board has concerned itseif with its own production, and so on. . . . Each 

section managed its own affairs . . . out as a result there were as many 

policies for labor problems as there were purchasing agencies.* 

The first efforts to deal with these urgent problems early in 1917 
were fumbling and halting. Some months after it was set up, on 
February 12, 1917, the Advisory Commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense authorized the creation of a Committee of Labor, 
with Samuel Gompers as chairman. Gompers, who was to play a lead- 
ing role in formulating the war labor program, first called a meeting 
of labor representatives. They met in Washington on February 28, 
1917 to adopt general resolutions pledging labor support to govern- 
mental policies. Similar conferences were held in March and April. 
Yet it was only after war had actually been declared that labor made 
some general promises. On April 6, 1917, the Council approved a 


2. For statistics on labor turnover, see Paul H. Douglas and F. E. Wolfe, “Labor 
Administration in the Shipbuilding Industry During War Time,” Journal of Political 
Economy, 27 (May, 1919), 384-85; Gordon S. Watkins, “Labor Problems and Labor 
Administration in the United States During the World War,” University of Illinois, 
Studies in the Social Sciences, VIII (September, 1919), 50-63. 


3. Watkins, op. cit., pp. 88-101, 152. 
4. Saturday Evening Post, June 22, 1918, quoted in Watkins, op. cit., pp. 158-159. 
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Declaration of American Workmen, in which labor representatives 
pledged not to seek alterations in existing labor conditions without 
the Council’s consent and not to engage in strikes until all conciliatory 
means had been exhausted. The Council also created national com- 
mittees to settle disputes between industry and labor. These included 
Committees on Wages and Hours, on Mediation and Conciliation, and 
on Welfare Work. Additional sectional and divisional committees 
were created to deal with specific matters, such as lighting conditions 
in factories and occupational diseases. But if the jurisdiction of these 
bodies was comprehensive, their actual accomplishments were very 
meager. Not only had they been established in such number as to create 
confusion; they also lacked more than advisory power.° 

By the summer of 1917 these weaknesses were gradually being 
recognized, and as industrial unrest became more acute, more powerful 
administrative agencies came into being to deal with specific labor 
problems. Especially important were the new makeshift boards that 
were to deal with some particular phase of the war production pro- 
gram, such as the Cantonment Adjustment Board and the Arsenals 
and Navy Yards Commission. Most important, perhaps, in terms of 
its responsibilities and jurisdiction, was the Shipbuilding Labor Adjust- 
ment Board, which supervised labor relations in the shipbuilding 
industry. Another group of boards dealt with more general labor prob- 
lems on a national scale, the most notable being the President’s Media- 
tion Commission.’ Charged with specific tasks and equipped with con- 
siderable authority, these new agencies could make a serious attempt 
to enforce public labor policies. 

The Emergency Cantonment Commission was among the first of 
the new labor boards to be created. Consisting of three men to repre- 
sent the Army, labor, and the public, it was created on June 19, 1917 
by agreement between the Secretary of War Newton D. Baker and 
Gompers. Its main task was to adjust disputes over wages and hours 


5. For work of these committees, see Correspondence of Committee on Labor and its 
Subcommittees, March to December, 1917, in National Archives, Records of Council 
of National Defense, which also contain Reports and Minutes, Council of National 
Defense, Annual Report, 1917, pp. 74-76, 89; ibid., 1918, pp. 83-84; a summary 
survey is in Watkins, op. cit., pp. 128-33. 

6. General discussions are found in Alexander Bing, War-time Strikes and their Adjust- 
ment (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921), pp. 20-57; Watkins, op. cit., pp. 133-42. 
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of workers engaged in the construction of cantonments. The Commis- 
sion was to perform its work by establishing districts, each under the 
supervision of one of its examiners. Only disputes that could not be 
settled readily at the local level were to be referred to the central 
board whose decisions were binding on the affected parties. Unhap- 
pily Gompers was attacked from within the A.F.L. for subscribing to 
this agreement which carried no guarantee of a union shop.’ 

While Roosevelt did not determine all of the major policies of 
this commission, he did take a very active interest in its work. In fact, 
as a representative of the Navy, it was he who, together with Louis 
Wehle, the counsel to the board, worked through the organic memo- 
randum creating the Commission, and who made certain changes. 
After discussions and conferences with Wehle, Roosevelt agreed that 
participation of the Navy Department in the work of the proposed 
agency would be desirable, and expressed himself as ready to appoint 
a representative. In the interests of securing uniformity of labor poli- 
cies in general, Roosevelt also decided to refer all disputes concerning 
land construction to this new body. To ensure approval of the memo- 
randum Roosevelt personally brought it to Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels to secure his signature.* When, in later months, 
particular problems concerning the Commission’s work arose, Roose- 
velt’s advice continued to be solicited by Wehle.® 

Roosevelt took an interest, too, in the work of the Arsenals and 
Navy Yards Commission. The purpose of this agency was to adjust 
wage scales in arsenals and navy yards, and to secure uniformity in 
rates. Composed of representatives from the Army, Navy, and Labor 
_ Departments, this board was created on August 15, 1917, with Roose- 
velt as chairman. After October, 1917, however, it held no formal 


7. Memorandum Creating the Cantonment Adjustment Commission, June 19, 1917, L. M. 
Howe, Franklin D. Roosevelt Papers, Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, New 
York; Bing, op. cit., pp. 14-19; Louis Wehle, Hidden Threads of History (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1952), pp. 20-21; Philip Taft, The A.F. of L. in the Time of 
Gompers (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957), pp. 348-51. 

8. Frank Morrison [Secretary, A. F. L.] to Jonathan Daniels, February 13, 1919; 
{Louis B. Wehle} Memorandum for Secretary of War re: harmonizing of labor 
policies of War and Navy Department 5, August 9, 1917, Roosevelt Papers. 

9. See, for example, Louis B. Wehle to F. D. Roosevelt, March 14, 1919, Roosevelt 
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meetings as its work was handled most efficiently by special commis- 
sioners, including Howe from the Navy Department.’ 

It was labor problems in the shipbuilding industry, however, 
which seemed to be most urgent and pressing. As the largest single 
promoter of ship construction, the federal government, through the 
U.S. Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, required 
some means of settling disputes in its own, and in private, shipyards 
under public contracts. By the summer of 1917 approximately 200,000 
men were working in the yards, where there was much unrest. In the 
New York area a strike involving ten to fifteen thousand men was in 
progress, while a similar dispute crippled the Wilmington, Delaware 
shipyards. Moreover, strike votes were being taken in the important 
Pacific Coast shipyards of Portland, Seattle, and San Francisco." Just 
at a time when ships were needed most, the Federal construction pro- 
gram was threatened with complete paralysis. 

Officials of the Navy Department and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration sought for means to prevent a general work stoppage. In 
July, 1917, representatives from these agencies, together with those 
of the Shipping Board, held conferences to discuss the need for crea- 
tion of a commission to adjust labor disputes in the shipyards.” Louis 
Wehle, also counsel to the Emergency Fleet Corporation, then called 
on Gompers to work out details concerning the machinery to be cre- 
ated. Gompers referred Wehle to further discussions with craft union 
presidents of the Federation.’ After most of these men had given 
their consent to the establishment of a Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment 
Board, Roosevelt, representing the Navy, and E. N. Hurley and W. J. 
Capps, for the U. S. Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion respectively, signed an agreement on August 20, 1917 whereby 
labor controversies in shipyards were to be referred to the new body.* 


10. U.S. War Department, Activities of the War Department in the Field of Industrial Re- 
lations During the War (Washington, 1919), pp. 23-26; National Archives, Hand- 
book, p. 36; Watkins, op. cit., p. 139. 

11. Henry R. Seager and W. E. Hotchkiss, “History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment 
Board,” U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin #283 (Washington, 1921), pp. 11, 
16. 

12. [Louis B. Wehle}] Memorandum of Supplemental Conference on Labor Situation, July 
9, 1917, p. 9, Roosevelt Papers. 

13. Seager and Hotchkiss, op. cit., p. 8. 

14. New York Times, August 21, 1917. 
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Under the terms of the memorandum a board was created with 
final jurisdiction over all disputes concerning wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions in shipyards working for the Navy. Of the three mem- 
bers of the Board, one was to represent the public, one, labor, and one, 
the Fleet Corporation. Construction facilities were to be grouped into 
eleven geographical districts in which examiners, chosen jointly by 
representatives of ship builders and of workers, were to settle dis- 
agreements. If they were unable to do so locally, the disputes were 
to be referred to the Board."* Many other lesser matters of administra- 
tive detail were worked out during the first weeks of operation when 
Roosevelt, E. N. Hurley, and Charles Piez held conferences from 
August 28 to September 10 to plan a course of action.’* Their action 
came none too soon, for the strike situation steadily worsened. On 
September 24, 1917 the Pacific Coast shipyard workers walked out, 
precipitating a serious crisis.” 

The Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board now sprang into ac- 
tion. On October 3, the members left for the Pacific Coast to try to 
settle the strike by direct negotiation. Roosevelt's great skill as a negoti- 
ator in labor matters was already well known to those who had worked 
closely with him, and it was hoped that he would accompany the Board 
on its Western trip. But immersed in the labor matters of his own 
Department, he found himself unable to spare the necessary time. 
However, he was kept abreast of the progress of negotiations by Louis 
Wehle, who was traveling with the Board.” Finally, after a month of 
effort, on November 4, the commission handed down its Pacific Coast 
Award under which the men went back to work.’® Within a month, 
though, they had become dissatisfied and again songht changes. Deter- 
mined to challenge the authority of the Board, presidents of the Inter- 


15. For a copy of Agreement see Seager and Hotchkiss, op. cit., Appendix; Douglas and 
Wolfe, loc. cit., 27: 362-96. 

16. E. V. Macy to W. Wilson, September 20, 1917, Exhibit A, Shipbuilding Labor Adjust- 
ment Board, Records, in National Archives, Washington, D.C., hereafter cited as 
SLAB Records. 

17. Seager and Hotchkiss, op. cit., pp. 16-21. 

18. Mss., “History of Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board,” Chapter 2, p. 1, in SLAB 
Records; this account is more detailed than published version; see also James Reid to 
L. Lowe, September 17, 1918, SLAB Records; Seager and Hotchkiss, op. cit., pp. 19-20; 
L. Wehle to F. D. Roosevelt, October 7, 1917, October 11, 1917, Roosevelt Papers. 

19. For details, see Seager and Hotchkiss, op cit., pp. 21-23. 
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national unions, together with Pacific Coast labor leaders, came to 
Washington on November 29. For days they were in conference with 
Roosevelt and Piez, who finally agreed to grant an additional wage 
increase of 10 per cent as a bonus to those who worked six or more 
days consecutively.” 

This experience indicated that a reorganization of the Board would 
be advisable so that its jurisdiction could not be challenged with 
impunity. At the very time that Roosevelt was negotiating with the 
West Coast labor leaders, plans for the reorganization of the Board 
were also being made. These took the shape of a memorandum issued 
on December 8 by Roosevelt and signed by the labor leaders. The func- 
tions of the Board now were centralized, and its administrative pro- 
cedure simplified. All authority to settle controversies was vested solely 
in its members, who could appoint examiners without reference to the 
wishes of the affected parties. Provision was made, too, for a board 
of appeals to hear cases decided by the Shipbuilding Labor Adjust- 
ment Board.” 

With the settlement of the Pacific Coast dispute the Board turned 
to apply a similar formula to other regions. Again, it was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt who was instrumental in charting the 
general policies to be followed. After approving the decision of Chair- 
man Macy to take up next the troubles in the Delaware River shipyards, 
he outlined at length the principles upon which a settlement was to be 
made. 

I beg to advise you that the Navy Department is entirely agreeable 
to the holding of hearings . . . on wage scales and conditions of employ- 
ment in plants on the Delaware River. May I suggest, however, that in 
my judgment it will be the part of wisdom for your board to consider the 
Delaware River situation from one of two definite points of view. I know 
that you will in the broader aspects of the matter consider the relation 
that the Delaware River District bears to other districts on the Atlantic 
Coast. As you know, it has been my policy to establish rates as uniform 
as possible.2* 

Controversies in the South Atlantic and Gulf Area shipyards were 


20. Mss., “History of Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board,” Chapter 2, pp. 16-17, SLAB 
Records; F. D. Roosevelt to V. E. Macy, December 1, 1917, Roosevelt Papers. 

21. A copy of Agreement is in Seager and Hotchkiss, op. cit., Appendix, pp. 98-99. 

22. F. D. Roosevelt to E. V. Macy, December 17, 1917; E. V. Macy to F. D. Roosevelt, 
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settled on March 4, 1918, and those in the North Atlantic and Great 
Lakes District on April 6, in line with the general directions thus laid 
down.” 

When not engaged in outlining broad policy directives for the 
Board, Roosevelt increasingly became immersed in the administrative 
details of its labor work. Among the issues which came before him 
for decision were wage determination, establishment of the eight-hour 
day, and compensation for overtime. The classification of workers, as 
well as the complex problems of piece-rate work engaged his atten- 
tion.* So involved did he become in the minutiae of detail that Chair- 
man Macy urged him to have his responsibilities lightened.” 

The similar functions being performed by a number of federal 
agencies in the sphere of labor suggested the need for some form of 
central agency. As a first step in this direction, the Council of Na- 
tional Defense on December 13, 1917 convened a conference, attended 
by representatives from government departments, to deliberate on the 
creation of a federal board to adjust labor disputes. Though Roosevelt 
was at this very time occupied with the labor troubles of the Shipbuild- 
ing Labor Adjustment Board, as well as those of the Navy, he took 
an active part in this conference. Moreover he helped in the drafting 
of its report, presented to the Council a week later on December 20, 
urging the creation of formal machinery for the settlement of labor 
controversies.” President Wilson accepted these recommendations and 
on January 4, 1918 instructed Secretary of Labor Wilson to organize 
a board. After months of study and deliberation the President finally 
announced on April 8, 1918 the creation of a National War Labor 
Board, to be composed of an equal number of representatives from 
Industry and Labor, with two impartial chairmen.” 

In his Proclamation, Wilson specified the duties of the new 


23. Seager and Hotchkiss, of. cit., pp. 29-41. 
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agency, and the principles upon which it was to proceed with its work. 
Its prime task was “‘to settle by mediation and conciliation controversies 
arising between employers and workers in fields of production neces- 
sary for the effective conduct of the war.” While the National War 
Labor Board retained great freedom of action, its policies were to be 
guided by certain basic tenets. Among these was a declaration guaran- 
teeing labor the right to organize and to engage in collective bargain- 
ing. Strikes and lockouts were prohibited for the period of the war, 
yet employees were not to be discharged for legitimate activity on be- 
half of unions. Moreover, in union shops union wage and hour stand- 
ards were to prevail, although the eight-hour day was declared to be 
the national standard. 

Certai1 general procedures which the Board was to follow were 
also outlined in the Proclamation. It was empowered to appoint local 
boards, or to form committees of its own members to settle cases at 
the local level. If the Board failed to settle a dispute or could not 
agree unanimously on a decision, it might appoint umpires as an 
alternative solution.” 

While the creation of the National War Labor Board met the 
need for a national agency to coordinate the supply and demand of 
labor, the problem of coordinating labor policies of various public 
agencies still remained. As a vigorous advocate of uniformity in labor 
policy, it was Roosevelt, also, who took the initiative in working out 
a program whereby greater unity between governmental labor 
agencies might be achieved. Soon after the creation of the National 
War Labor Board, Roosevelt conferred for several days with Assistant 
Secretary of War Stanley King. As a result of their deliberations they 
issued a memorandum on May 1, 1918, outlining a specific plan. 
For securing needed coordination they proposed the establishment of 
a War Labor Council, composed of representatives from affected gov- 
ernment agencies, under the chairmanship of the Secretary of Labor. 
Such a council could chart a standard labor policy for all departments 
by securing uniformity in such matters as general procedures for initial 
action in case of strikes, methods of appeal from board or depart- 
28. The preceding two paragraphs are based on “Proclamation of the President of the 
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mental decisions, and specific problems such as overtime pay.” The 
task of obtaining the acceptance of this plan King left to Roosevelt. 
He asked him to discuss it with W. H. Taft and F. P. Walsh, the 
co-chairmen of the National War Labor Board, before going with it 
to Gompers.* Very soon thereafter, on May 13, 1918, the Department 
of Labor announced the creation of the War Labor Policies Board, 
designed ‘to coordinate the labor policies of all federal agencies.” 

The functions and duties of this new body followed closely on 
the recommendations of the Roosevelt-King memorandum. Under the 
chairmanship of an Assistant to the Labor Secretary, Felix Frankfurter, 
one of the main architects of wartime labor policies, the Board con- 
sisted of the representatives of government agencies involved with ad- 
ministration of labor programs. Its aim was to attain coordination on 
such questions as wages, hours, and working conditions. While the 
Board was to lay down broad policies in principle, execution was left 
to the individual agencies concerned. During the ten months of its 
existence, the Board functioned through weekly meetings at which 
the representatives from the various agencies gathered to compromise 
their differences. Though Roosevelt came to only two meetings per- 
sonally, Louis Howe usually representing the Navy in his place, he was 
more than a mere passive participant in the work of the agency which he 
had helped to create.” 

Thus, the education and experience which F. D. Roosevelt gained 
as a wartime planner and administrator of labor policy were exten- 
sive. In his capacity as Assistant Secretary of the Navy he was, of course, 
entrusted with the details of labor management in the Navy Yards. 
But he participated in agencies outside his own Department, as in the 
Cantonment Adjustment Board and the Arsenals and Navy Yards Com- 
mission. As for the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, he had an 
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important part in the direction and shaping of its major policies. Here 
he showed a grasp not only of the multifarious detail which the work 
involved but a capacity for conceiving and applying broad programs 
involving diverse problems in the coordination of labor policies. His _ 
ability was utilized, too, in the creation of the National War Labor 
Board, though his role here was not one of a principal. As a per- 
sistent advocate of coordination of labor policy, it was he who sketched 
out the blueprint for the War Labor Policies Board which was modeled 
on his directive. This wealth of experience in labor relations led him, at 
the end of the war, to suggest long range labor policies which the Fed- 
eral government should follow. In a letter to President Wilson in 1919, 
for example, he urged the adoption of a forty-four-hour week as a 
national standard, though his advice went unheeded.* Having been 
intimately concerned with the formulation and execution of public 
labor policy, it seemed unlikely that his experience would be easily 
forgotten. 

The labor problems that confronted the new President during the 
first months of 1933 were not unlike those which Wilson had faced 
in 1917. Now, too, there was a pressing need for balancing the supply 
of labor with the demands of industry. To be sure, in World War I 
the demand had outrun the supply, while, in the winter of 1932,.15 
million men were unemployed. But for government, the basic prob- 
lem of coordinating the supply with the demand was similar, as were 
some of the results of the imbalance. As in the earlier crisis little 
uniformity existed in working conditions, hours, and wage rates. Final- 
ly, there was a similar need for some administrative agency in labor 
affairs which might also coordinate governmental policies. 

In view of Roosevelt's intimate acquaintance with the formulation 
and application of labor policy during World War I, it was not sur- 
prising that he fell back on his war-time experiences in meeting labor 
problems during the early months of his Presidency. His own attitude 
was well expressed in an address which he gave at a dedication of a 
memorial to Samuel Gompers. Referring to a labor speech by Wood- 
row Wilson, Roosevelt noted: 

33. F. D. Roosevelt to Woodrow Wilson, August 8, 1919, Roosevelt Papers, where he 


noted: “Quite aside from the political expediency of a move of this kind I believe 
it in every way to be right and proper.” 
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That sermon is just as good today as it was in 1917. We are engaged 
in another war, and I believe from the bottom of my heart that organized 
labor is doing its share to win this war. The whole of the country has a 
common enemy, industry, agriculture, capital, labor, all are engaged in 
fighting it. 

Just as in 1917, we are seeking to pull in harness; just as in 1917, 
horses that kick over the traces will have to be put in a corral. 

In those years a few, happily a very few, horses had to be lassoed, 
and today the conditions are very similar. 

In the field of organized labor there are problems just as there were 
in the Spring of 1917—questions of jurisdiction which have to be settled 
quickly and effectively in order to prevent the slowing up of the general 
program. 

Even as in the old days—when I was in the Navy Department, Mr. 
Gompers and the federation [sic} were at all times on a footing of 
cooperation and friendship with me—even so today President Green and 
his associates are working with my administration towards the attainment 
of our national purposes. 

The overwhelming majority of the workers understand . . . that this 
is not the time to seek special privilege, undue advantage, or personal 
gain, because of the fact of a crisis.*4 


A first attempt to redress the uneven balance between the supply 
and demand of labor came with the creation of the National Recovery 
Administration, and its efforts to reestablish certain principles of labor 
policy. If the inadequate bargaining power of labor could be strength- 
ened, then the relationship with industry could approach a greater 
degree of equality, Section 7A of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
thus declared Labor’s right to organize into unions, and to bargain 
collectively with employers. Other provisions, which had also been 
part of World War I labor policy, such as limitation of working hours 
and uniform wage scales, were expected to be worked out in the indi- 
vidual codes which industries were to submit to the NRA Administra- 
tor for approval.** To expedite the acceptance of these principles, 
President Roosevelt, on July 27, 1933, promulgated an Executive Or- 
der, the President's Reemployment Agreement. This blanket code, to 
be in effect for a six-month period, prohibited child labor, established 
34. Samuel I. Rosenman (ed.), The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roose- 
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a work week ranging from thirty-five to forty hours, and set minimum 
wage rates. The President indicated his frame of mind when, in com- 
menting upon a written “no strike’’ appeal which he made a few days 
later, he said: 

It is a document on a par with Samuel Gompers’ memorable war- 
time demand to perserve the status quo in labor disputes. It is an act of 
economic statesmanship.** 

But there was the problem of disputes arising from the applica- 
tion of these principles. In May, 1933, when the bill to create the NRA 
was still in the drafting stage, Hugh Johnson had reminded Roosevelt 
of the National War Labor Board of 1917-18, and had urged its re- 
establishment. At that time the President had not thought such action 
necessary.*” By the middle of July, however, a wave of strikes broke 
out, occasioned in part by Section 7A.* Yet there was no federal 
agency in existence that could deal with such controversies. Conse- 
quently, on August 5, 1933, by Executive Order, Roosevelt announced 
the creation of an administrative board, the National Labor Board, to 
deal with such disputes, as well as to coordinate NRA labor policies. 

Not only the method of establishment, but the functions and pro- 
cedures of the new agency bore very great similarity to its World 
War I predecessor. Its primary task was to settle, by mediation or 
arbitration, industrial disputes which might disrupt the general recov- 
ery prograin. Roosevelt’s statement had the ring of Wilson's earlier 
declaration when he said: 

This joint appeal proposes the creation of a distinguished tribunal 


to pass promptly on any . . . dispute that may arise from interpretation or 
application of the President’s Reemployment Agreement.* 
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matters during 1918, while also Chief of Division of Labor Administration in Labor 
Department; see E. N. Hurley to F. D. Roosevelt, October 10, 1933; M. L. Cooke 
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America, 1936-37 (Chicago, 1936), p. 1478. 
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Moreover, the principles that were to guide the Board's actions were 
those embodied in Section 7A of the NRA Act, which had recognized 
certain rights of labor as promulgated during 1918. Very much like 
the National War Labor Board, the new National Labor Board was 
organized on “joint conference’ lines, composed of an equal number of 
representatives of industry and labor, with an impartial chairman. The 
National Labor Board decided whether cases were to come before it 
directly, or whether they could be settled on the local scene by its field 
mediators, equivalent to the examiners of the World War I body. 
Similarly, hearings were conducted by informal procedures and were 
not bound by formal rules. Finally, like its precursor, the National 
Labor Board lacked compulsory powers to secure enforcement but re- 
lied primarily on voluntary mediation between affected parties.” 

Thus, in organizational structure, in area of jurisdiction, in ad- 
ministrative methods and procedures, the National Labor Board relied 
heavily on the experience of the National War Labor Board of World 
War I. Much of the key personnel had been associated with the only 
previous attempt of the Federal Government to administer national 
labor policy on a large scale. Roosevelt's statements at this time leave 
no doubt that in dealing with labor matters he rested on his own train- 
ing and experience as a highly successful war administrator who now, 
in 1933,. was confronted with similar difficulties. In the first efforts 
to amelivrate the depression crisis, it seemed not unnatural to have 
recourse to the expedients which had proved so eminently workable 
in the war emergency of 1917. The early labor program of the New 
Deal thus consisted of more than momentary improvisation; it rested 
on hard won experience gained during World War I. 


41.U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, 38 
(February 1, 1934), pp. 292-94; U.S. National Labor Relations Board, First: Annual 
Report, 1936 (Washington, 1936), pp. 4-5; also see L. L. Lorwin, Labor Rilations 
Boards (Washington, 1935), pp. 118-21, 124-26, 132-37. The voluminous records of 
the National Labor Board in the National Archives, Washington, D.C. need to be 
examined before an assessment of the Board's actual work can be made. See, however, 
Irving Bernstein, The New Deal Collective Bargaining Policy (Berkeley, 1950), and 
Sidney Fine, “Proportional Representation of Workers in the Auto Industry, 1934- 
1935,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, (January, 1959), 182-205. 
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THE LW.W. IN THE GRAIN BELT 


PHILIP TAFT 


The withdrawal of the Western Federation of Miners in 1907 
marked a turning point in the history of the Industrial Workers of 
the World. After the Federation’s departure, the I.W.W. developed 
into an organization whose energies were largely devoted to agitation. 
Members of the I.W.W. played a prominent role in taking over the 
leadership of spontaneous strikes of unorganized workers who left 
their jobs in protest against conditions they could no longer bear. 
McKees Rock, Lawrence, Paterson, Little Falls and Akron are inex- 
tricably linked with this phase of I.W.W. activity. The free speech 
fight was another type of agitation prominently carried on in the 
period between 1909 and 1915. Attempts by local authorities to restrict 
Or suppress street corner meetings led to passive resistance, which 
usually flared into free speech fights. Hundreds of footloose free speech 
tighters would flock to the scene of the disorder, mount soap boxes, 
and court arrest. Local communities found it expensive to fill the 
jails and sometimes, as in San Diego, California, reacted with brutal 
violence. Spokane, Fresno, and Sioux City were the scenes of other 
spectacular free speech demonstrations. 

The free speech fights attracted widespread attention and even 
aroused sympathy among many who were otherwise hostile to the 
doctrine and activities of the I.W.W., but they did not have any sig- 
nificant organizational results. Except for a few former members of 
the Western Federation of Miners and a scattering of others like 
William E. Troutmann, a former leader of the Brewery Workers, who 
left the I.W.W. after the Lawrence strike, soapboxers dominated the 
Organization during this period. Their conception of the function of 
the I1.W.W. is reflected in the comment of James P. Thompson, for a 
time general organizer, on the Lawrence textile strike. An extremely 
effective street orator, Thompson was called in to help run the strike. 
For him, the strike was “one big propaganda meeting. Every hour that 
the strike lasted the One Big Union idea was spreading like wildfire. 
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The strikers of Lawrence were actually teaching the country how to 
fight.’ 

Propaganda had become the main function of the I.W.W., which 
had virtually developed into a propaganda league. Some of its leading 
members felt that it should abandon any pretense of being an economic 
organization and devote its energies exclusively to agitation and, where- 
ever possible, to boring-from-within the conservative unions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Curiously, while at this time the I.W.W. was ineffective as an 
economic labor organization, on a minuscule scale it showed some of 
the symptoms usually associated with business unionism. In 1912 com- 
plaints were heard that “several of the Locals have suffered in the past 
year from defaulting secretaries.”* The Lawrence textile strike, which 
began in January 1912, was not unattended by scandal. Over $68,000 
was expended on the relief of strikers and their families, but some of 
the funds collected for these purposes were misused. 

In 1914, the I.W.W. seemed completely spent. True, this was only 
a year after the spectacular Paterson silk strike, a struggle which 
aroused national attention. But neither this nor the previous dramatic 
strikes had led to the creation or establishment of permanent unions 
in the industries involved. A notable exception occurred in Philadel- 
phia, where a group of dock workers, the majority Negroes, had ap- 
plied for a charter, and struck for recognition on May 13, 1913. After 
a strike of two weeks, the dock workers won recognition of their union 
and the right to bargain collectively. The I.W.W. was opposed to sign- 
ing agreements, but the Philadelphia longshoremen were able to agree 
to contract terms, and they carried out their agreement faithfully. 

From the start the Philadelphia dock workers encountered a num- 
ber of difficult problems because of their affiliation with the LW.W. 
These eventually led to a severance of their affiliation. The I.W.W. 
required that its constituent units accept the card of a member of 
another branch without additional charges for initiation. This free 
transfer system meant that a member could shift from one division to 
any other, as long as he had or sought employment in an area in which 
an I.W.W. unit operated. The desire of many footloose members to 


1. Solidarity, October 19, 1912. 
2. Industrial Worker, October 24, 1912. 
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transfer at different times to the Philadelphia longshoremen’s local 
inevitably created a problem. When the I.W.W. insisted the local 
reduce the initiation fee, which had been raised to $25.00 to limit new 
entrants, it withdrew. 

The Philadelphia longshoremen’s branch and a local of Italian 
bakery workers in New York were the only stable unions the 1.W.W. 
was able to establish prior to 1916. The low state of I.W.W. fortunes 
in 1914 may be inferred from the fact that less than 1,700 votes were 
cast in the election for secretary-treasurer, the highest office in the 
organization.* (Publicly the I.W.W. claimed 25,000 or more members. ) 
Vincent St. John, who had been the previous secretary-treasurer, re- 
fused to be a candidate for re-election. Since he was a veteran unionist, 
his refusal was perhaps an expression of disillusionment with the pos- 
sibilities of building an economic organization independent of the 
traditional unions. In any event, the record of the 1.W.W. made it 
abundantly clear that it could not build viable ‘‘on the job” organiza- 
tions. It was much better adapted to engaging in colorful battles with 
police and local authorities than to recruiting and organizing stable 
and steady workers. 

It was during this ebb in its fortunes that there occurred a devel- 
opment which, were it not for the intervention of World War I, might 
have transformed the I.W.W. into a powerful economic organization 
of unskilled and semi-skilled workers. During the convention of 1914, 
Frank Little, a member of the General Executive Board suggested that 
“some means should be taken for concerted and efficient action in the 
harvest fields next year. It was proposed that a conference be held 
composed of members from different locals bordering the harvest 
district, and that this conference [devise} ways and means for harmo- 
nious grouping of hitherto spasmodic efforts of harvest organizations.’”* 

At harvest time, farmers in the Middle Western grain belt found 
it necessary to hire considerable additional labor. Not all of this labor 
could be provided by the cities and towns in the area; hence the farmers 
depended upon thousands of workers who migrated from cities such as 
Kansas City, Omaha, etc., although some workers came from even more 
distant points. The harvesting of winter wheat would begin in Southern 


3. Solidarity, March 10, 1914. 
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Oklahoma in late May or early June, depending upon the season; and 
gradually expand into Eastern, Central, and Western Kansas and into 
the grain-growing areas of Nebraska. A minority of harvest hands 
would remain for the threshing, but the larger group would move in a 
series of northward jumps so as to be on hand for employment in the 
spring wheat areas of Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Eastern Montana; 
some would move as far north as Saskatchewan and Alberta. Not all 
harvest hands started in the fields of Oklahoma or Kansas; there were 
those who worked only in one or in several adjacent states. 

Farmers with one hundred acres in grain might require five to 
seven extra men for harvesting. On the average, a harvest hand might 
be able to get from seven to fourteen days work from a single job. As 
the grain ripened simultaneously in the same area, most harvesters 
would be compelled to move North and West once they finished a job 
in a given section of a state. The fortunate ones might finish the sea- 
son as members of a threshing crew with twenty-five to sixty days of 
steady work. Threshing was carried on by crews from fourteen to 
twenty-two men, some of them usually from the surrounding farms or 
the immediate area. Some workers were hired by the farmer and the 
rest of the crew by the contractor.® 

After finishing the grain harvest, some men usually moved into 
Iowa and Nebraska for corn husking, Others would try their luck at 
potato picking in Western and Central Minnesota, and still others 
would seek employment in the sugar beet factories of Western Ne- 
braska. The oil field worker went back to Kansas and Oklahoma, Texas 
or Louisiana, and the lumberjack normally found his way back to the 
woods in the Middle Western lumbering areas or to the short logs in 
Montana and Idaho. Many harvesters sought only a “stake” large 
enough to enable them to move into a housekeeping room in one of 
the cities adjacent to the grain belt. By frugal management, they hoped 
to go through the winter with a minimum of work. Such hopes were 
often not realized; inadequate earnings, as well as danger and tempta- 
tion, were the frequent lot of the harvest hand. 

The harvest fields were a magnet for thousands of workers. Some 
came from places hundreds and even thousands of miles distant. Men 


5. Don D. Lescohier, “Conditions Affecting the Demand for Labor in the Grain Belt,” 
United State Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1230, April 1924, pp. 6-13. 
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who worked at strawberry picking in Arkansas might come into South- 
ern Oklahoma to replenish their income. There were also those who 
“made” the harvest annually: the oil field pipe liner or roustabout, the 
lumber worker, the mule skinner without a road job, and the migrant 
who moved from place to place picking up an occasional job. The 
ranks of the perennials would be swelled by a scattering of college 
students in search of tuition and adventure and, in times of more than 
normal unemployment, by more venturesome factory workers. The 
large mass of strangers who invaded the grain areas inevitably attracted 
a number of undesirables. These included the tinhorn gambler, the 
highjack (the term came from the orders of the stickup man, who 
addressing his victim as ‘‘Jack,” told him to raise his hands “high”), 
and in dry areas, the bootlegger. Railroad brakemen were also a prob- 
lem. The men who came to the harvest would usually steal rides on top 
of freight trains, and the brakeman might ask: ‘What are you riding 
on?” The question was, in effect, a request for a dollar, although some 
brakemen would recognize a union card in lieu of payment. 

Until they got work, most harvest hands arriving in the grain area 
would be forced to sleep in box cars and eat in “jungles,” areas adja- 
cent to the local stockyards or beside a brook or a spring. Through use 
of tin cans and makeshift frying pans, it would be possible to prepare 
an inexpensive cooperative meal which might be shared with those 
without money. Upon completion of a job, the men would return to 
the jungles to “boil up,” that is wash and mend their clothes, before 
moving to the next point. The bootlegger and cardsharp infested the 
jungles hoping, and often succeeding, to separate the harvester trom 
his hard-earned wages. Highjacks rode the trains, relieving the hapless 
victims of their monies and sometimes seriously injuring those whom 
they compelled to leave the train while it was moving rapidly through 
the countryside. The communities in which the harvest hands congre- 
gated were not always overjoyed at the presence of their out-of-town 
guests. Of course, the welfare of the town might depend upon the 
availability of harvest labor, for otherwise it might not be possible to 
bring in the crops. But many of the workers created police and sanitary 
problems, and the best the harvest hands would normally receive was 
a grudging welcome from the townspeople. 
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Distribution of harvest labor was imperfect. A short crop or a 
large supply of hands meant a surplus of labor, and forced many to 
remain in town without employment or funds to support themselves. 
Begging or stealing inevitably aroused the local populace which might 
order the unwelcome strangers out of town. On the other hand, a 
sudden ripening of grain over a wide area might deplete the available 
labor supply and lead to a serious shortage of help. 

The I.W.W. at the time consisted mainly of independent local 
industrial unions and recruiting unions. The latter were analogous to 
the federal labor unions of the A.F.L. in that workers of every type 
and grade joined one unit. The difference was that the A.F.L. regarded 
these units as temporary organizational devices whose members would 
eventually be distributed among various affiliates. The local industrial 
unions and recruiting unions of the I.W.W. contained relatively few 
members and were of no significance as unions. There were also a few 
national industrial unions in the I.W.W., largely paper organizations 
of no importance. 

The locals in such places as Kansas City and St. Joseph, Missouri; 
Omaha, Nebraska; and Minneapolis, Minnesota, which bordered on 
the Middle Western grain belt, usually sent their delegates into the 
harvest fields in a competitive endeavor to recruit members among the 
thousands-of migratory workers who annually flocked to these areas 
in search of employment. The proposal of Frank Little to the 1914 
convention was thus designed to establish cooperation among the dif- 
ferent locals on a common organizational program in the grain fields. 

Soon after the adjournment of the 1914 convention, William D. 
(“Big Bill”) Haywood, the new secretary-treasurer, announced the 
I.W.W. would establish a Bureau of Migratory Workers. He declared 
that “an organized effort will be made to circumvent the schemes of 
the labor bureaus and employment sharks.” He attacked the existing 
exploitation of the migrant worker and described the procedures fol- 
lowed by I.W.W. members in the harvest belt during the crop season. 
“The LW.W.,” Haywood said, “form in groups and establish what 
may be called community life in the jungles. When a crowd of mem- 
bers of this organization leave a train near the station, they go to the 
outskirts of the town or' the bank of a stream if convenient. There a 
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meeting is called, a Camp Committee is elected, the formation of which 
is to see the camp is kept clean and sanitary. A job committee is selected 
to rustle the town for work. . . . Every man is expected to do some 
work around camp, though there are some of parasitic nature who 
accept service without giving service; these are called ‘Jungle Buzzards.’ 
But they are not tolerated for long by the I.W.W. Gamblers and 
‘Stick-ups’ infest all harvest gangs, but in the I.W.W. camps the rule, 
No Gambling, is strictly observed.” 

As directed by the convention, Secretary-Treasurer Haywood con- 
vened a conference in Kansas City of locals adjacent to the grain belt. 
The conference took place on April 21, 1915. Its purpose was to work 
out a unified organization program for the harvest fields. Earlier Hay- 
wood had suggested that the conference might establish a central office 
separate from the locals, and that a general organizer should be ap- 
pointed to direct the organizing campaign. He also recommended the 
application of uniform dues and initiation schedules throughout the 
entire Middle Western grain belt. The individual locals would be pro- 
hibited from following their own inclinations in these matters. 

Nine locals were represented at the conference, and the delegates 
established the Agricultural Workers Organization 400. Haywood later 
declared that the number “400” had been suggested by him because 
he regarded the migratory worker in the harvest belt as making up the 
elite which would regenerate the labor movement and as fitted to carry 
out the more difficult tasks of organization. A secretary and an agita- 
tion committee, later to become the organization committee, were 
chosen. The conference voted, “if there is any surplus of finances at the 
end of the season in the treasury of the Agricultural Workers Organi- 
zation, that it be used for organizing work among the migratory 
workers.”” The conference formulated the following demands: A 
minimum wage of $3.00 a day; 50 cents overtime for every hour 
worked above ten in one day; adequate board and good places to sleep; 
and no discrimination against members of the L.W.W. 

The first organizing campaign got under way in June in Oklahoma 
and Kansas.* A statement issued by the agitation committee, ‘“Harvest- 


6. William D. Haywood, “To Migratory Workers,” Solidarity, November 28, 1914. 
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ing the Harvesters,” declared that “Kansas is full of tin-horn gamblers 
and crooks of all kinds. These human vultures follow up the harvest 
in order to harvest the harvesters. They go ahead with their business 


unmolested. . .. Gambling and holdups are in full swing. It seems as if 
the authorities are encouraging it, as there is nothing done in the way 
of stopping it... . The I.W.W. organization is referred to as ‘I won't 


work’: and the members are charged with that they never work. But 
gamblers don’t work and they are OK. . . . And the only reason the 
employers are against the I.W.W.’s is that they Do Work.’ The agita- 
tion committee asked all I.W.W. members to transfer to the Agricul- 
tural Workers’ Organization 400. 

The tactics pursued by A.W.O. 400 were highly successful. From 
July 1, 1915 to December 31, 1915, the A.W.O. initiated 2,208 mem- 
bers and accumulated $14,113.06 in its treasury.”° Such prosperity had 
seldom been enjoyed by any unit of the 1.W.W. since the departure of 
the Western Federation of Miners. And this comparison is somewhat 
misleading, since the Western Federation of Miners was a going con- 
cern long before the I.W.W. had been established. The initiation of 
more than two thousand workers in a period of several months—most 
of the newly organized were recruited between June and October—may 
not appear to be a striking feat, but by the usual organizing standards 
of the I.W.W., it was of great significance. Few units of the I.W.W. 
had up to that time been able to do as well organizationally and finan- 
cially, although relief and defense expenditures in several of the strikes 
were considerably greater.” 

The success of the drive in the harvest fields had repercussions in 
other parts of the organization. The Monthly Bulletin issued by the 
General Office “suggested that in view of the successful work of the 
A.W.O., similar methods should be adopted for the lumber, mining 
and other migratory workers’ industries.” 

In the summer of 1916 the A.W.O. organizing campaign in the 
harvest fields went in to high gear. Under the slogan ‘Come on 400,” 
the A.W.O. began the forced initiation of thousands of harvest work- 


9. Ibid., July 10, 1915. 
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ers. Organizers and their aids, some armed with clubs, pickhandles and 
guns, virtually took over the freight trains entering the harvest fields. 
No one was allowed to ride unless he could show a card issued by the 
A.W.O. 400 or another I.W.W. unit. In many instances, men who re- 
fused to join were unloaded, forced to get off the trains, or denied use 
of the jungles. 

The campaign was directed by the A.W.O. Organization Commit- 
tee whose members were each given a territory to supervise. Stationary 
delegates were located at the principal points in the grain belt during 
the harvest season; among others, Enid, Oklahoma; Wichita and Ellis, 
Kansas; Fargo and Minot, North Dakota; Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
The actual organizing work was carried on by delegates or volunteers 
who were given credentials by the stationary delegates or by members 
of the organization committee. Groups of these delegates and their 
supporters combed the freight trains in search for non-members, who 
were requested or forced to join. Since commissions were paid for new 
members, an incentive beyond mere loyalty to the 1.W.W. prompted 
the use of force. 

These organizational methods led to a sharp increase in income 
and membership, and the monies were used to expand organization 
work in industries utilizing migratory labor. Nevertheless, not all mem- 
bers were happy with the new approach. Forrest Edwards, who was 
elected secretary of the A.W.O. in 1916, obliquely defended it. “Objec- 
tions are frequently made to the methods of the ‘400’. Some say the 
methods are too severe. In fact, this seems to be the general opinion 
of oldtime I.W.W. men. This new blood is putting over stuff and 
getting away with it so that the old wobbly seem amazed at it.” The 
organizers of the A.W.O. established what they called an 800-mile 
picket line “that reached from Kansas to Aberdeen, South Dakota. The 
longest picket line . . . simply represented an effort to keep non-union 
men off the job.”* Nevertheless the strong arm tactics created serious 
dangers for the organization. The older members recognized forceful 
recruiting techniques were not effective ways of promoting loyalty and 
stability. Joining, they felt, should be a voluntary act based upon sym- 
pathy for, and understanding of, the principles of the I.W.W. Yet the 
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large increase in revenue and members obscured for many the 
dangers which the ruthless shock tactics held. The undesirables, who 
were a menace to the safety of the honest harvest hand, frequently 
took out a card for the protection which membership gave them. In a 
letter to Solidarity, a correspondent described the shooting and robbing 
of a member of the A.W.O. by a bandit who had “joined the organi- 
zation merely as a shield and with the view of using the Union as a 
means of self-protection. Whatever good such characters have ever 
done for the Union has been upset by later actions.”* Nor was this an 
isolated incident, for as the writer indicates, many tinhorns, highjacks 
and other undesirables joined the I.W.W. as a cover for their criminal 
activities. The ‘working stiffs” were bitterly opposed to the influx of 
this alien element. Bitter debates on the attitude to be taken towards 
these men took place, but the issue was never resolved. 

These “holdup” tactics, which could hardly be morally justified, 
had nevertheless a stimulating effect upon the general organization. 
Even more important was the comparatively large increase in monies 
flowing into the treasury of the A.W.O. The new resources enabled 
the ILW.W., aided by the Agricultural Workers Organization, to under- 
take campaigns in the lumber industry and in others as well. 

At a mass conference, held by the A.W.O. in October 1916, it 
was reported that 18,000 members had been initiated since April 1915. 
The meeting decided to establish an industrial union, and elected an 
organization [executive] committee.** Elsewhere the effect of the cam- 
paign in the harvest fields was noted from increases in income received 
at the general headquarters of the I.W.W. For the year ending August 
31, 1915, the income of the I.W.W. was $8,934.47; for the next fiscal 
year it reached $49,114.84.%° The additional revenue enabled the 
I.W.W. to multiply its activity severalfold. During the fiscal year, 
largely in 1916, it issued 116 charters, the largest number ever issued 
within a comparable period.” 

An examination of the journals and the literature of the L.W.W. 
during this time shows a clear shift in the orientation of the organi- 
14. [bid., December 22, 1916. 
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zation. The shift was noted by the editor of Solidarity who remarked 
that the “10th Convention [1916] is remarkable as denoting the decline 
of the ‘soap boxer’ as a dominant element.””* 

The 1916 convention of the I.W.W. was largely controlled by the 
Agricultural Workers Organization whose 7 delegates held 252 of the 
335 votes. The treasury had a cash surplus of $18,000. As a result, for 
the first time in years the convention witnessed a debate on the size 
of the salary to be paid the organization’s top official. 

Inspired by the success of the drives in the harvest fields, the con- 
vention voted to reorganize its structure. Under the revised constitution, 
the I.W.W. was to be made up of industrial departments, industrial 
unions and their branches, and recruiting unions. The latter were to 
be composed of wage workers in whose respective industries no indus- 
trial union existed. Despite the influence of the A.W.O., Secretary- 
Treasurer Haywood expressed some misgivings over its widespread 
activity, which he claimed was more like that of a mass organization 
than an industrial union. He suggested that the A.W.O. abstain from 
organizing non-agricultural workers.” 

In the meantime, the A.W.O. was achieving some success in other 
industries. In February 1916, Lumber Workers Local No. 315 became 
part of the A.W.O., and as a consequence the A.W.O. supported 
financially and organizationally a campaign in the lumber industry. 
A number of new locals were established. In March 1917, 13 delegates 
representing A.W.O. branches in Eastern Washington, Idaho, and 
Western Montana; the Middle Western lumber states of Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, as well as the lumber areas around Seattle 
and Tacoma, established Lumber Workers Industrial Union No. 500. 
The initial finances and manpower for this venture were provided by 
the Agricultural Workers’ Organization.” 

Now for the first time in its history the 1.W.W. was functioning 
regularly as a labor organization. It was using its finances and many 
new recruits to organize slowly and systematically some of the indus- 
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trial areas it had staked out for itself. I.W.W. publications of the 
time reflect this change. Instead of emphasizing free speech fights, 
they now urged members “‘to get on the job.” They stressed the virtues 
of employment, of improving conditions on the job, and of organizing 
new members. 

The organizing work of the A.W.O. aroused considerable opposi- 
tion in the grain belt. About 100 members were arrested in Kansas 
and in Oklahoma in 1915, most of whom were released after a day or 
two in jail. Some towns took steps to counteract the demands for a 
given wage, and recalcitrants might be asked to leave the community. 
In 1916, several grain belt communities took more vigorous action. But 
the Non-Partisan League, a farmer's political group functioning at the 
time mainly in North Dakota, suggested in the spring of 1917 that 
committees from the League and the 1.W.W. meet and work out a 
schedule of wages, hours of work, and other conditions. A preliminary 
meeting was actually held. At the same time, the I.W.W.” chartered 
the Metal Mine Workers Industrial Union No. 490 which was to 
embark upon its stormy career in Montana and Arizona. 

Despite opposition from employers, the I.W.W. made its greatest 
organizational progress in 1916 and early 1917. Its shift away from 
the resultless, even though dramatic, free speech fights, and its con- 
centration upon organization of the unorganized seemed to hold 
promise that it would be able to sink roots in some of the industries 
employing a large complement of unskilled labor. The harvest hands 
themselves did not always help in promoting organization, even though 
for several years they provided substantial funds. They were always 
a serious problem to those who were permanently attached to an in- 
dustry and hoped to improve conditions through “organizing‘on the 
job.” The “400 cats,” as they were called, were seldom interested in 
steady employment; they were footloose, undisciplined, had few ties 
and fewer responsibilities. They were both envious and contemptuous 
of the steady-working “home guard,” and his wife and brood. It was 
not unusual for the members of 400 “to blow up” a job, that is stage 
a spontaneous and purposeless “walkoff’ or mass resignation. Such 
action usually came when a number were beginning to tire of the 


21. Solidarity, June 9, 1917. 
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work after several weeks of employment; the “walkoffs” were un- 
accompanied by demands for improvement. 

But the 1.W.W. was reaching out for the lumber worker, the 
road construction hand, the metal miner and both the shoreside and 
sea-going maritime worker. These workers had considerable attach- 
ment to their industry, and normally thought in terms of job improve- 
ment as a means of permanent self-improvement. The same was true 
of the pipe liner and roustabout in the oil fields, largely semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers permanently attached to an industry, although 
they were likely to be more mobile than the average industrial employee. 

Of course, the industries the I.W.W. sought to win were very 
difficult to penetrate. Except for the metal mines there was not much 
of a tradition of labor unionism in most of them. Employees in these 
industries had, morever, fewer resources than the average industrial 
worker, and very likely a lower propensity for remaining organized. 
Yet it might have been possible to establish some foothold in at least 
parts of these industrial divisions had not World War I intervened. 
World War I came when the I.W.W. had partially completed the first 
extensive organization campaign in the lumber industry, and had 
established several units in the metal mining camps of the North 
and Southwest. The lumber and metalliferous strikes, in which it 
would have been difficult to gain victory under the most favorable 
circumstances, came in the summer of 1917 at a time when the country 
was in the first throes of war fever, whipped up by the burgeoning 
advertising arts. The I.W.W. espousal of direct action and sabotage 
was interpreted as a violation of the criminal syndicalist laws, which 
the legislatures of the Northwestern states began to enact in 1917. 
In addition, the federal government indicted in June 1917 the entire 
top leadership of the I.W.W., and the secondary leaders who replaced 
the first group were often subjected to prosecution and harassment 
largely by the federal authorities during World War I and under state 
criminal syndicalist statutes throughout the 1920s. 

During World War I, I.W.W. publications were suppressed and 
many of the halls forcibly closed. The hostility against radicalism, ex- 
pressed by the Palmer Raids in the period after World War I (they 
were directed by United States Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer), 
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fell heavily upon the I.W.W. Yet the organization was able to survive 
and actually staged a minor comeback after World War I.” But the 
postwar suppression through the criminal syndicalist laws continued 
to rob the I.W.W. of its potential leaders. Organizing became increas- 
ingly difficult and the organization slowly withered away, after an 
enervating controversy over whether the federal prisoners should accept 
conditional pardons. 

The Communists had little effect upon the 1.W.W. The average 
wobbly was not temperamentally good material for Communist disci- 
pline. Most members of the I.W.W., especially the non-foreigners who 
comprised the largest part of the organization, were extreme individ- 
ualists who would not subject themselves voluntarily to the orders of 
their organizational superiors upon which Communist discipline is 
based. With the exception of Haywood and several of the editors of 
foreign language papers who fled to the Soviet Union after their 
conviction under the espionage law, few leaders of the I.W.W. went 
over to the Communist Party. Among the more than 150 who were 
convicted of violating the espionage law during World War I, only 
Harrison George and George Hardy became permanently active in the 
Communist movement. George became an active Communist journalist, 
and Hardy, a Comintern agent. Charles Ashleigh, who had returned 
to England after his release from federal prison, was for a time active 
in the British Communist movement. While serving as a correspondent 
in Moscow, he was asked to leave the Soviet Union for non-political 
reasons. The I.W.W. delegate to the founding convention of the Red 
Labor Union International, George Williams, bitterly assailed the 
“delegate packing” he had witnessed in Moscow, as well as the 
arrogance and officiousness of the promoters of the Red Trade Union 
International.” Williams declared that the Congress had been filled 
with delegates from non-existing organizations, and that the Red Labor 
Union International would inevitably be dominated by the Communist 
Party. On December 10, 1921, the General Executive Board recom- 


22. The General Defense Committee estimated that at the beginning of 1920 more than 
2,000 members of the I. W. W. were in jail on charges of vagrancy, criminal syndi- 
calism and sedition. New Solidarity, January 17, 1920. 

23. The First Congress of the Red Trade Union International: A Report of the Proceed- 
ings by George Williams, Delegate from the Industrial Workers of the World 

(Chicago, Illinois: Industrial Workers of the World, no date). 
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mended that “this organization do not affiliate in any manner with 
the Red Trade Union International.”** The view was reiterated in the 
following year, when the Board again rejected affiliation.” There is 
thus no evidence that the Communists had much influence on members 
of the LW.W. 

It is, therefore, possible to assume that if events had not over- 
whelmed the I.W.W., it might have been able to carve out a place for 
itself in the industrial sectors which had, up to the thirties, been un- 
attractive to the old line labor organizations. Indeed it is possible 
that were it not for the effects of World War I, the I.W.W. would 
have been transformed into an economic organization of predominantly 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers. It is unlikely that the LW.W. 
would have ever presented a serious challenge to the hegemony of the 
A.F.L. But were it not for wartime persecution, it might have achieved 
the status of the Swedish syndicalist organization, the Central Organi- 
zation of Labor. It is also likely that with the winning of job control, — 
the free transfer of members between unions, which was bound to 
arouse opposition from those in control of a labor market, might have 
been repealed. Even the signing of contracts might have been accepted 
as an evil necessary for the exercise of job control. But events fore- 
closed these possibilities. 

24. Williams, op. cit., p. 55. 


25. The I. W. W. Reply to the Red Trade Union International (Moscow) by the General 
Executive Board (Chicago, Illinois: Industrial Workers of the World, 1922). 














THE DEATH OF MOTHER JONES 
ARCHIE GREEN 


In October, 1955, John Greenway, a faculty member and folklorist 
at Denver University, journeyed to New York to record some sixty 
songs for Riverside Records. During 1956 Riverside released two twelve- 
inch long-playing records entitled, “American Industrial Folksongs” 
and “The Great American Bum.” 

Music critic Alfred Frankenstein wrote of them: “Greenway’s 
‘American Industrial Folksongs’ are primarily documents of sociology. 
These are songs about strikes, hard times among miners, farmers and 
factory workers, and ghastly happenings on the labor front like the 
Ludlow Massacre. . . . The songs are important for what they record 
about certain aspects of American life, but there is no evidence to show 
that they are really folksongs.’"* Other scholars offered similar criti- 
cism; the consensus was that Greenway had stretched the definition of 
folksongs to include too wide a range of broadside and topical material.” 

These reactions suggest the need for agreement upon a standard 
recognized by critic and collector. The distinguished folklorist, Stith 
Thompson, has defined folksongs as songs that are traditional, that are 
handed down from singer to listener, and that are still alive.* Do 
American workers’ songs belong in that classification? Has the Ameri- 
can labor movement produced folksong ? 

Perhaps the most convincing answer to these questions is to be 
found in a detailed case history. In this case, I have chosen to study 
one of John Greenway’s numbers, “The Death of Mother Jones.” The 
evidence will show how a labor union song became a folksong. 

Mother Jones died in her hundredth year on November 30, 1930. 
A Requiem Mass was said for her in Washington, D. C.; and in ac- 
1. San Francisco Chronicle, This World Section, February 10, 1957. See also: W. E. 

Richmond, Journal of American Folklore, LXXI (1958), 179; D. K. Wilgus, Kentucky 
Folklore Record, UI (1957), 41-42. 

2. Tristram Coffin, ‘Folksong of Social Protest: A Musical Mirage,” New York Folk- 
lore Quarterly, XIV (1958), 3-10. See also: H. M. Jones, Midwest Folklore, IV 
(1954), 48-51; B. G. Lumpkin, Western Folklore, XIII] (1954), 142-143; W. E. 
Richmond, Journal of American Folklore, LXVII (1954), 96-98; C. M. Simpson, 


Southern Folklore Quarterly, XVIII (1954), 197-200. 
3. American Historical Review, LIX (1954), 454. 
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cordance with her previously expressed wishes, she was buried along- 
side the graves of the Virdin union martyrs in the Miners’ Cemetery 
at Mt. Olive, Illinois. She had been born Mary Harris, May 1, 1830, in 
Cork, Ireland, into a family of rebels. She came to America as a child 
to work on the railroads. After her husband, an iron molder, and her 
four children died in the yellow fever epidemic of 1867, she devoted 
the rest of her life to the American labor movement, and particularly 
to her beloved coal miners. Her autobiography, written when she was 
in her nineties and edited by her friend, Margaret F. Parton, included 
an introduction by Clarence Darrow. The Autobiography of Mother 
Jones has been out of print for many years. 

Emma Langdon, a trade union historian and contemporary of 
Mother Jones, wrote early in the century: 

What Holy memories cluster around the woman Re-Christened 
Mother in the hearts of the workers of the new world. It speaks of a 
service to humanity, devotion to a cause, love of individuals that can be 
measured only by the Infinite. Her heart is as warm as in her life's 
springtime and her sympathies as wide as the needs of her children, not- 
withstanding her seventy years. 

“Mother” is the workers’ refuge and inspiration. “Mother” is the cry 
when overawed by corporation hirelings they yet seek to join hands in a 
common struggle and “Mother” again is the cry when the troops, re-in- 
forced by hunger, are beating them into the earth; often she has changed 
defeat into victory, but always her best gift is the transfused courage of 
her own unconquerable soul. Words are weak here. Her work is her 
eulogy. Let no granite shaft rest on her, but let flowers tell the sweetness 
of her life and prattling children, wrested from mine and mill and given 
back to childhood’s joys sing her praise.* 


Emma Langdon’s wish became reality as a quarter century later, 
one of Mother Jones’ children sang her praise in a simple elegy. Was 
it a miner or a millhand who expressed his grief at year’s end, 1930, 
when he learned of her passing and composed “The Death of Mother 
Jones”? The song is no poetic gem. Nor does it arrange the story of 


4. Emma Langdon, The Cripple Creek Strike (Denver: The Great Western Publishing 
Co., 1905), p. 488. This account can be supplemented by a great variety of alternative 
portraits: Lawrence Todd, “Mother Jones, One Hundred May 1, Honored by Labor,” 
Labor's News XVIII (May 10, 1930), 6; Marlen Pew, “Shop Folk at Thirty,” Editor 
and Publisher, LXIII (December 6, 1930), 56; George Korson, Coal Dust on the 
Fiddle (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943), pp. 340-349; Ralph 
Chaplin, Wobbly (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), p. 120. Excellent 
newspaper reporting on Mother Jones’ funeral is found in The Federation News, organ 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor, for December 6, 13, and 20, 1930. 
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her life in dramatic ballad form. It is a lyric piece, in mood and form; 
characteristic of Southern mountain music of the 1920’s.° Who com- 
posed it, and when, and where, we do not know. One expects mystery 
in the quest for song origins in bygone cultures, but the Mother Jones 
song can be no older than November 30, 1930. We can pick up the 
threads of the song’s story from February 25, 1931. 

There is a legend that in 1925 Will Rogers heard a young rail- 
road telegrapher, Gene Autry, playing his guitar and singing cowboy 
songs to pass the lonely nights in the station at Sapulpa, Oklahoma. It 
was a time of discovery for early radio and record stars, and Gene 
Autry went East to seek his fortune. In the fall of 1929, as “Okla- 
homa’s Singing Cowboy,” he made his first Victor records, and in 1930 
he began his Chicago radio program, “Conqueror Record Time.” Fame 
came later in 1931 when one of his records, ‘““That Silver Haired Daddy 
of Mine,” began its climb toward a 5,000,000 sales figure. Before his’ 
hit, and long before his recognition as a cinema and TV idol, he 
recorded many songs for the now defunct American Record Corpora- 
tion in Bridgeport, Connecticut, and New York City. It was in either 
one of these studios, on February 25, 1931, that he recorded “The 
Death of Mother Jones.” Autry accompanied himself on a guitar. His 
singing and playing were in the Western idiom and, in style, akin to 
the folk music he had heard in his Oklahoma and Texas childhood. 

The song was given to Autry by William R. Calaway—mentor, 
manager, song broker, talent scout, and recording chief for the A.R.C. 
labels. Calaway, a native of Boone, North Carolina, dealt with semi- 
popular and country music until his death in 1949. In 1930-31 he was 
associated with Cliff Carlisle, Wilber Ball, and Gene Autry. His wife, 
Florence, a record company employee, recalls that Calaway did not 
compose ‘The Death of Mother Jones,” but bought it on the road or 
had it sent to him for use by one of his performers.® 

Shortly after the Autry recording, Calaway copyrighted the song 
in his own name in the form of an unpublished manuscript with seven 
typewritten stanzas of text and an attached unaccompanied tune. The 
Library of Congress assigned the song #E36010 on March 9, 1931. 


5. Howard Mumford Jones feels that the song evidences hymnal origin, M.F., IV 
(1954), 50. 
6. Interview with writer, June 7, 1959. 
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Perhaps the now scattere’! files of the American Record Corporation 
once told who sent the song to Calaway. Many years were to pass be- 
fore anyone printed the song in any form, and by then there was 
nothing to identify it with Autry and Calaway. 

Records by obscure cowboy singers were not pressed in great num- 
ber in 1931. Even among keen Autry collectors today, “The Death of 
Mother Jones” is exceedingly rare. The disc was given master number 
10477 and released on at least seven labels: Banner 32133, Conqueror 
7702, Jewel 20053, Oriole 8053, Perfect 12696, Regal 10311, and 
Romeo 5053. I know of only a single collector, Victor Drzewiecki, 
Saginaw, Michigan, who has one of the these labels in his library, the 
Oriole. Do more exist ?” 

Almost miraculously in the year of the recording, Autry’s song 
was heard by a miner-writer, Tom Tippett, who had known Mother 
Jones intimately since childhood and had attended her funeral. In the 
mid-twenties, Tippett had left the pits to become a teacher-organizer 
for Brookwood Labor College,* and in his book When Southern Labor 
Stirs (New York, 1931), he recorded dramatic accounts of the Marion, 
Gastonia, and Greenville, North Carolina, textile strikes of 1929-30. 

It was in one of these Piedmont milltowns that Tippett introduced 
his small son to folkmusic via phonograph records. More than two 
decades later he wrote: 


We could obtain some of the native folksongs of the area, now and 
then, on records, ¢nd we always got them from the small notion or 5 & 
10 cent store. One day, on such an errand, as we walked up to the record 
counter, the clerk was playing the Mother Jones record. I was dumb- 
founded, of course. lt happened to be the only copy in the store; the 
clerk said it had been in demand and he hoped to have more later. 

I bought the record and left the area. In every other record store I 
enquired, but found no more. I took the record to Brookwood (Katonah, 
New York) and when I left the school some years later, I left it there. 

I don’t remember who the singer was who recorded it. I am ashamed 
to confess this. He was a real or pretended hillbilly singer. It was the 

, typical sorrowful hillbilly brand of song, and sounded exactly as the 


7. Gene Autry, himself, does not have the record: letter to writer, December 27, 1957. 

8.’Lhe role of Brookwood in both creating and preserving labor tradition is strangely 
overlooked. A recent account of this pioneer school is found in James O. Morris, 
Conflict Within the A.F.L. (Ithaca: New York State School of Industrial & Labor 
Relations, New York, 1958), pp. 86-135. See also: A. J. Muste’s autobiographical 
series, “Not So Long Ago,” Liberation, III (December, 1958), 15-18; IV (April, 
1959), 13-16; IV (June, 1959), 15-18; IV (Summer, 1959), 28-32. 
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untrained voice of a coal miner in the hills would sing it. And, therefore, 

it was a good recording.® 

Tippett’s work carried him from textile to coal. He was active in 
feudal West Virginia in 1931 and 1932. Starvation then stalked the 
miners in the Kanawha Valley. Not only did children die of hunger, 
but parents were menaced by company guards and gun thugs. The 
United Mine Workers Union was unable to enforce its southern agree- 
ments and wages were slashed north and south. The structure of indus- 
trial government was shaken, and the U.M.W. was torn by dissension. 
Many workers turned to dual or radical rival groups.’® It was not until 
after the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt, when the Blue Eagle flew 
into coal camps, that the U.M.W. began to rebuild. In this setting of 
meager living and intense labor rivalry, Tippett met a Baptist lay- 
preacher and miner, Walter Seacrist, from Holly Grove, near the junc- 
tion of Paint Creek and the Kanawha River. 

Like other hillfolk, young Seacrist had grown up hearing the 
traditional ballads. And as he grew, he poured his own impressions 
into new ballads, songs, and poems. He remembered from childhood 
the 1913 killing of miner Cesco Estep by gunmen from the “Bull 
Moose Train.” During the summer of 1931, when the independent 
West Virginia Mine Workers Union was on strike, Seacrist composed 
a ballad for his companion, Clifford Estep. He titled it “The Strikers’ 
Orphaned Child” and used as his model the sentimental piece, “The 
Drunkard’s Child.” 

Tippett taught Seacrist the words and music to “Mother Jones,” 
which were not in print. The music sounded to Seacrist like the “Three 
9. Letter to writer, February 6, 1958. 

10. There is no single history of the West Virginia Mine Workers Union. Two unpub- 
lished doctoral theses in this area are: Charles P. Anson, A History of the Labor 
Movement in West Virginia (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1940); and Thomas E. 
Posey, The Labor Movement in West Virginia, 1900-1948 (Madison, Wisconsin, 
1948). Published books based on direct observation are: Homer L. Morris, The 
Plight of the Bituminous Coal Miner (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1934), pp. 123-126; Malcolm Ross, Machine Age in the Hills (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1933), pp. 139-163; Edmund Wilson, The American Jitters (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1932), pp. 150-169. I am unable to learn if the short- 
lived W.V.M.W.U., or its leader, Frank Keeney, left any documents, records, or 
ephemera. Kyle McCormick, Director, West Virginia State Department of Archives 
and History, knows of no such files: letter to writer, April 14, 1959. Fortunately, 
two fine journalistic sources for W.V.M.W.U. history exist in Labor Age which 
carried participant accounts from the West Virginia coal fields in issues between 


April, 1931 and November, 1932; and Labor's News which carried brief reports from 
the area between March 28, 1931, and September 12, 1931. 
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Leaves of Shamrock,” and in his mind he reworked the song to the 
more familiar Irish tune. In 1932 he went from his home at Holly 
Grove to nearby Charleston and in a private studio recorded “The 
Death of Mother Jones” and “The West Virginia Hills,” a militant 
labor song of his own composition based on the unofficial state anthem 
of the same name. The record was played at union meetings in West 
Virginia and later in Illinois. I know of no one who has a copy of this 
private recording today. Its recovery would be important to indicate 
the extent of Seacrist’s textual and melodic change. Also, it may have 
been the first record made and used in a trade union organizational 
campaign. 

In his constant travel between southern textile and mining areas 
and Brookwood Labor College, Tom Tippett carried hillbilly records 
north and union songbooks south. He brought the Gene Autry record 
to Katonah in the spring of 1931, and in the fall Seacrist and three 
fellow strikers went north to college. The interchange in labor song 
between country singer and city organizer as well as between oral and 
written tradition is known. Brookwooders were teaching “Solidarity 
Forever” in West Virginia in 1931; Seacrist in return moved “The 
Death of Mother Jones” into urban circles. The young miner's style 
struck a responsive chord in many memories. Helen Norton Starr recalls 
presenting Tippett’s play, “Mill Shadows,” which dealt with the 1929 
Marion, North Carolina, textile strike at Vassar College. Both she 
and Seacrist performed. She writes: 

Walter had a very good voice, quite untrained, but sweet and true. 

Once at a Vassar song session after “Mill Shadows” Walter was asked to 

sing “Mother Jones” and “The West Virginia Hills.” Among all those 

upper-class maidens he might have been forgiven some nervousness, but 
he sang quite without self-consciousness.™ 

Many spirited college students in depression years identified them- 
selves with the labor movement and were moved by union song. Some 
went into the West Virginia, Kanawha Valley area with the League 
for Industrial Democracy and the Pioneer Youth to conduct educa- 
tional and recreational programs for the coal camp children.” One of 
the band of youthful teachers, Agnes Martocci Douty, a Hunter College 
11. Letter to writer, December 18, 1958. 


12. Lucile Kohn, “Solidarity in Kanawha Valley,” Labor Age, XX (September, 1931), 
11-12; and “Pioneer Youth and the Labor Movement,” XXI (November, 1932), 20. 
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graduate, went to live in a West Virginia miner's tent colony during 
1932, where she heard Walter Seacrist sing ‘‘Mother Jones” and other 
songs. Agnes was deeply impressed. Years later, after World War II, 
she met Joe Glazer, a Textile Union staff member. Apart from his 
regular educational duties, Glazer sang, swapped, taught, and com- 
posed labor songs. He had travelled both picket line and convention 
circuit with his giant Martin guitar and his rich store of topical songs. 
One of Glazer’s favorites became “The Death of Mother Jones,” 
learned from the singing of Agnes Douty. 

In 1955, Joe Glazer and Edith Fowke, Canadian folklorist, began 
compiling an anthology, Songs of Work and Freedom (Chicago, 1959). 
They selected one hundred pieces—occupational ballads, union songs, 
work chanties. In their manuscript they went far beyond the range of 
previous labor collections, for they added to the texts and music exten- 
sive headnotes on each song based on interviews and correspondence. 
“The Death of Mother Jones” was included. Glazer used Mary Jones’ 
Autobiography to recall her history; but for the song, all he could 
say was that Agnes Douty and Mark Starr had helped in its circulation. 

Walter Seacrist’s singing was like twin pebbles dropped in separate 
areas of a pool; two sets of expanding circles began to ripple and 
eventually converged. Ballad scholars designate such movement of a 
song as the folk process. 

Mark Starr had been a coal miner in his native England. From 
1928-1935 he taught at Brookwood, leaving to become educational 
director of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. He 
learned “Mother Jones” at Katonah, and fifteen years later he had a 
colleague set down the words and music of the song as he recalled it. 
In 1946 the I.L.G.W.U. mimeographed a single page broadside of the 
song with Starr's headnote, “Made from Memory of West Virginia 
miners, Brookwood Labor College, 1929.” The error in placing the 
date of collecting ahead of Mother Jones’ death is symbolic perhaps 
of the speed with which labor buries and forgets its dead.” 


13. The reading of symbolism into Starr's dating error is my own. In a June 12, 1959, 
interview with Mrs. Starr, I received an alternative explanation. Walter Seacrist, 
Columbus Ball, and other West Virginia miners at Brookwood had played roles in 
“Mill Shadows,” the Marion, North Carolina, 1929, textile strike drama. When Mark 
Starr prepared the Mother Jones I.L.G.W.U. 1946 broadside, he unconsciously substi- 
tuted the textile strike data for the time of Mother Jones’ passing. 
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Starr, like Seacrist, was unaware of the original source. When 
the song sheet was issued it stated, “Copyright by the I.L.G.W.U.,” 
but the union never pressed its claim. Had it done so, it might have 
reached Calaway while he was still alive and learned the name of 
the original composer. 

There are fashions in trade union songs as well as folksongs. 
When in 1946 Mark Starr took a few copies to an I.L.G.W.U. Institute 
at the University of Wisconsin, the students rejected “Mother Jones” 
as “too mournful for modern taste.”"* In 1949 while John Greenway 
was gathering material for his University of Pennsylvania doctoral 
thesis, “American Folksongs of Social and Economic Protest” (1951), 
he interviewed Starr and obtained the broadside, soon learning text 
and tune. Autry’s phonograph record had vanished from the market 
place shortly after it appeared but not before the song entered oral 
tradition. The lyrics were not printed before 1943; nor was the melody 
printed before 1946. It was not until 1956 that Greenway’s long play- 
ing record made the coupled text and tune available for a new and 
wide audience. 

It is fairly easy to compare textual changes in folksong and more 
difficult to show the subtle changes in melody. Gene Autry’s singing 
is close to the cowboy piece, “I’ve Got No Use For the Women,” and 
to the ballad, “The Girl in the Blue Velvet Band.” Both songs were 
in folk tradition in 1931, but whether they were consciously used by 
the composer of “Mother Jones” is pure speculation. Seacrist identified 
the melody of his version as related to “Three Leaves of Shamrock.” 
Glazer comments that his son, upon hearing him sing “Mother Jones,” 
said that it sounded like Glazer’s composition, “The Mill Was Made 
of Marble,” a 1947 North Carolina textile song. Glazer did not 
knowingly borrow the tune, but there is an audible relationship. 

The sequence of song transmission, oral and written, is not always 
chronologically smooth or direct. Even though Glazer and Greenway 
had come upon Seacrist’s melody from different sources, it is not 
surprising that their singing of “The Death of Mother Jones” is in the 
same style. 


14. Letter to writer, May 9, 1958. 
15. Interview with writer, November 20, 1957. 
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However, Greenway’s “Starr” text is different from the version of the 
song previously published by George Korson in Coal Dust on the Fiddle 
(Philadelphia, 1943). The collector had found the song in Monongah, 
West Virginia, April 2, 1940, and had made an acetate field recording 
directly from the singing of a local miner, James Farrance. In 1943 
he printed the exact text as transcribed from the Farrance disc. The 
music was not published and Korson did hot deposit the field record 
in the Library of Congress or any other archive. Hence the music was 
not available to Greenway. In the course of Greenway’s studies, he 
used Korson’s works and paid tribute to his pioneer studies in mine 
minstrelsy. Greenway included “The Death of Mother Jones” in his 
own book, indicating that it proved folk transmission and correcting 
an incoherent line in Korson’s previous text. 

When I began to unearth the story of “The Death of Mother 
Jones,” George Korson made available to me a copy of his Farrance 
field recording. The style once more was hillbilly, the guitar in the 
background muted and subdued, and the melody close to Greenway’s 
Riverside recording. Korson had little time to make detailed studies 
of bituminous ballad origins while collecting. In a sense he was in a 
race against time. He has written to me, “My main job was to rescue 
these ballads before they perished altogether with the generation that 
had created them and kept them in oral circulation.”’* Korson and 
Greenway were both unaware of Autry’s 1931 phonograph record and 
had never met or heard of Seacrist. 

Because I felt that the song’s history, as well as the song, would 
perish, I corresponded with many of the people who had helped to 
disseminate Mother Jones’ memorial. In the summer of 1958 I reached 
James Farrance and was rewarded with a warm document telling not 
only of how the song came to the coal digger, but also why it lives 
in his memory: 

I did not compose it (“The Death of Mother jones”). I found it in 

a Woolworth 5 & 10 cent store in Grafton, West Virginia, in 1919 or 

1920. It was on an Orles record and was sung by some one like the 

Tennessee Plowboy, a very good singer. I learned it from the record. My 


brother was a fine guitar player, and I was a pretty good singer at that 
time. 


16. Letter to writer, May 24, 1958. 
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The song was new and nobody had ever heard it before. Everywhere 
I went people wanted me to sing it for them. It is real pretty if it is sung 
right. I sang it at union mass meetings of the United Mine Workers 
when we was on strike. The miners went wild over it. 

I saw her (Mother Jones) many times, and heard her speak here in 
Monongah on Labor Day. She sure was a grand old lady with her hair 
turning white in the later years. I’ve been told the reason she became a 
fighter for union organization was that her husband and her son was 
killed by coal company yellow dogs, and she became angry at all non- 
union outfits. 

I saw her one time here in Monongah. We was trying to organize our 
mines. She came down Pike Street in a buggy and horse. Two company 
thugs grabbed the horse by the bridle and told her to turn around and get 
back down the road. She wore a gingham apron, and she reached under 
it and pulled out a 38 special pistol and told them to turn her horse 
loose, and they sure did. She continued on to the park, and spoke to a 
large bunch of miners. She wasn’t afraid of the devil.!7 
There are several ,curious parallels in Farrance’s tale with the 

experience of Tom Tippett. Both found the record in similar stores, 
and both responded to the song because they had known and identified 
themselves with the heroine. Farrance places the date of discovery 
much too early, but remembers the record label, Oriole. Like Tippett 
he forgets the unknown singer, but hazards an analogy to Eddie 
Arnold, The Tennessee Plowboy, who did not achieve fame until long 
after Gene Autry’s disc had vanished. 

Farrance’s story is much like that of Walter Seacrist. Their West 
Virginia folksong heritage was held in common. Neither drew a sharp 
line between labor songs and folksongs. Coal mining was a way of life 
and it was as natural to them to sing about a strike as an explosion. 
Both had musical talent—Seacrist as a balladeer, and Farrance as a slide 
trombonist in his U. M. W. local band. 

It is interesting to note that Mother Jones appealed across union 
lines to all her children. In 1931, Seacrist temporarily cast his lot with 
the West Virginia Mine Workers Union. Farrance was a lifelong 
United Mine Workers member and one-time president of the Monongah 
local. He notes that in 1938 he sang ‘“The Death of Mother Jones” to 
two thousand assembled miners at an International Convention in the 
nation’s capitol. The date of his field recording for collector Korson 


is stamped in his memory as the day when John L. Lewis spoke in 


17. Letter to writer, June 16, 1958. 
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Monongah. For both James Farrance and for Walter Seacrist impres- 
sions of Mother Jones, her song, and their own union experiences are 
fused in a remembered image. 

We are not always able to roll back time and reveal a folksong 
in the making. Seacrist and Farrance recall, today, the song’s former 
impact. Fortunately, there is preserved an impression of the elegy’s 
early meaning in a mining community. Lucile Kohn, a sensitive ob- 
server and listener, was teaching circuit school to the West Virginia 
tent colony miners in 1932. She wrote on the scene: 


The great moment for the class comes when, a hundred strong, stu- 
dents and teachers, grizzled miners with their tired wives, nursing babies 
at their breasts, and children of all sizes stand under the trees with dusk 
coming on singing ‘The Death of Mother Jones” or “Solidarity For- 
ever.”” Columbus Ball, himself a miner, with a guitar leads the song, and 
it is lustily taken up by the children who have = part of their hour of 
class-room learning these songs. It is a ragged crowd, inarticulate and 
downtrodden, but for the moment there is an exaltation that fills the 
spirit of all who participate in the gathering." 

The evidence has been gathered that “The Death of Mother 
Jones” moved about orally even in our recent decades of mass com- 
munication. In a quarter century some variation has appeared. Below 
is Autry’s 1931 text transcribed from Oriole record 8053; it has been 
made available to me from the tape collection of Eugene Earle, Paoli, 
Pennsylvania. Farrance’s changes, as transcribed by George Korson 
in Coal Dust on the Fiddle, are added in parentheses. The text ot 
Greenway's Riverside Record, 12-607, follows. It presents the same 
text as American Folksongs of Protest and the 1946 Starr I.L.G.W.U. 


broadside. 


Autry-Farrance-Korson Text: 


The world today’s in mourning, 
(Today the world’s in mourning, ) 
O’er the death of Mother Jones; 
Gloom and sorrow hover 

(Whom mankind has hovered) 
Around the miners’ homes. 


18. Lucile Kohn, “There are Classes in the West Virginia Hills,” Labor Age, XXI 
(September, 1932), 11. The Brookwood Review, XI (December, 1932), 4, confirms 
Columbus Ball's role in singing and playing “The Death of Mother Jones” as early 
as the summer of 1931 in West Virginia. 
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This grand old champion of labor 
(leader) 

Was known in every land; 

She fought for right and justice, 

She took a noble stand. 


O’er the hills and through the valley 
(Over hills and through valleys) 

In every mining town; 

Mother Jones was ready to help them 
She never turned them down. 


On front with the striking miners, 
She always could be found; 

And received a hearty welcome, 
In every mining town. 


She was fearless of every danger, 
She hated that which was wrong; 
She never gave up fighting 

Until her breath was gone. 


This noble leader of labor 
(grand old champion) 

Has gone to a better land; 

While the hard working miners, 

They miss her guiding hand. 


May the miners all work together, 
To carry out her plan; 

(And) 

And bring back better conditions 
For every laboring man. 


Seacrist—Starr—Greenway Text: 


The world today is mourning 
The death of Mother Jones; 
Grief and sorrow hover 

Over the miners’ homes; 

This grand old champion of labor 
Has gone to a better land, 

But the hard-working miners, 
They miss her guiding hand. 
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Through the hills and over the valleys, 
In every mining town, 

Mother Jones was ready to help them— 
She never turned them down. 

In front with the striking miners 


She always could be found, 
She fought for right and justice, 
She took a noble stand. 


With a spirit strong and fearless 
She hated that which was wrong; 
She never gave up fighting 

Until her breath was gone. 

May the workers all get together 
To carry out her plan, 

And bring back better conditions 
To every laboring man. 


Mother Jones’ day of mourning was brief, but her spirit came to 
life as her children heard her song. How has she fared in tradition? 
In 1958 Edmund Wilson reissued his depression reports, The American 
Jitters, as part of a new book, The American Earthquake. His 1932 
original portrait of Mother Jones was sharp and vital. When Wilson 
rewrote his early essays he felt compelled to identify her for new 
readers in a laconic footnote, “A then well-known labor leader.’ Sel- 
dom has so much militancy, devotion, and idealism been interred with 
so brief a note. 

Mother Jones rests in memory as a reminder of a labor move- 
ment’s heroic past. The author of her song is still unknown; its source 
is an obscure phonograph record. But the song has moved about in 
oral tradition, has been subject to the process of change, has been col- 
lected, recorded more than once, and is ready once more for movement 
and erosion. Her elegy, like other folksong, lives on.” 


19. Edmund Wilson, The American Earthquake (New York: Doubleday & Co., 1958), 
p. 318. 

20. I am indebted to Gene Autry, Florence Calaway, Agnes Douty, Victor Drzewiecki, 
Eugene Earle, James Farrance, Joe Glazer, John Greenway, Lucile Kohn, George and 
Rae Korson, Walter Seacrist, Mark and Helen Starr, Tom Tippett and D. K. Wilgus, 
for extensive correspondence, as well as for tapes, manuscripts, broadsides, inter- 
views, and criticism. 
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American Labor Unions and Politics, 1900-1918. By Marc Karson. Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois Press, 1958. xv, 358 pp. $6.50. 

To students of contemporary industrial relations, as well as to 
those interested in labor history, Professor Karson’s historical research 
on the political behavior of the labor movement in the first two dec- 
ades of the twentieth century should prove very valuable. 

At this writing, the political prestige of organized labor stands 
at its lowest level in 30 years, despite the fact that less than a year ago 
the electorate displayed an impressive preference for the party which 
had received labor’s endorsement and, with a single exception, defeated 
proposals for state legislation which the labor movement had vigor- 
ously opposed. In part this public disenchantment is due to the recent 
revelations of gross immorality in some unions; but it is due also to 
fear of the economic consequences of union bargaining power to the 
entire community. An historic paradox seems to be in the making. 
The Federationists’ original commitment to a severely restricted and 
bipartisan political program proceeded from their belief in the efficacy 
of collective bargaining, of which this program was almost exclusively 
an adjunct, and from their conviction that it was best designed to win 
acceptance of trade unionism from the community as a whole. Both of 
these premises were vigorously denied by their radical critics, who 
predicted both economic and political failure. Subsequent events justi- 
fied the early Federationists’ faith in collective bargaining, but neither 
side could have foreseen that the success — and not the failure — of 
collective bargaining would ultimately weaken the political status of 
the trade unions in the community at large. And we now find that such 
sophisticated and sympathetic students of collective bargaining as Pro- 
fessors Kerr and Slichter are warning the unions that only new and 
broader goals will win friends for them — or at least halt the process 
of making enemies. Did the Federation, after all, take the wrong turn 
in the 1900's? If the new critics are right, were the older critics wrong? 

Professor Karson is not altogether certain. He explores with im- 
pressive thoroughness the events both immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the Federation’s decision to reward its friends and punish its 
enemies, as an alternative to the approaches advocated by the gentle- 
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manly Socialist opposition, on the one hand, and the rowdy I.W.W., 
on the other. In his conclusion, he identifies six characteristics of the 
American environment which help to explain why socialism proved un- 
acceptable to organized labor in this country: (1) the vitality of 
American capitalism, (2) The middle-class psychology of American 
workers, (3) The American’s faith in individual rights, (4) The con- 
servative features of the American political system, (5) the anti- 
Socialist position of the Roman Catholic Church, (6) The anti-Socialist 
leadership of Samuel Gompers.” 

But Professor Karson’s analysis does not imply his approval of 
the way things turned out; and his dissatisfaction occasionally leads 
him, in the main body of the account, to hunt for devils in the hostile 
countryside. The chief devil, of course, was Sam Gompers. But not 
withstanding the intensity of Gompers’ antisocialism and the extent 
of his personal influence within the Federation, Professor Karson tends 
to give him more than his due — and even, perhaps, to exaggerate the 
sharpness of his horns. He holds that the Federation’s choice of bi- 
partisan over third-party political activity was partly motivated by 
Gomper’s reluctance to adopt a course of action advocated by 
his Socialist opponents. Yet, quite apart from the socialist ques- 
tion, it is apparent that, if the objective of the proposed political 
activity was simply to clear the legal ground for collective bargaining, 
the choice of alternatives was hardly an open one. Nor were the results 
of bipartisanship without reward for the Federation, even before World 
War I. Karson catalogues the failures of the A.F.L. to affect decisively 
the election of candidates and to alter public policies in this period. 
However, in the case of Woodrow Wilson, it did (as the author points 
out) pick a winner, even if it did not ride him; and frequently in 
politics picking a winner pays off. 

Apart from the fact that the objective of A.F.L. political activity 
determined the strategy employed, could any responsible A.F.L. presi- 
dent have seriously entertained an alternative to bipartisan political 
activity in principle in 1906? As Karson points out, only a few promi- 
nent union officials were active in the Republican party; and Gompers 
himself was criticized by them for having too vigorously supported the 
Democrats in 1908. Under the circumstances, adoption of the principle 
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of bipartisanship was the only device which could have succeeded in 
committing the Federation to even a limited program of political ac- 
tivity — especially in view of the fact that many established craft 
unions did not regard even the elimination of labor injunctions (the 
prime objective of the political program) as vital to their own imme- 
diate welfare. 

Preoccupation with the activities of the Federation tends to dimin- 
ish one’s appreciation of the extremely limited power of that institution 
vis 4 vis the national unions which supported it. Some labor historians 
have been intrigued by the possibility that, had the Socialists been able 
to swing a few more votes their way, they might have carried the day 
in some of the A.F.L. conventions. But if the A.F.L. had adopted a 
political program which ran counter to the preferences of an appreciable 
proportion of the affiliated national unions, it is fairly predictable 
that the latter would have withdrawn and proceeded to erect a federa- 
tion which more accurately reflected their views. And, as Karson 
readily agrees, there is no doubt concerning the preference of the over- 
whelming majority of national union leaders for collective bargaining 
over Socialism and hence for limited over radical, third-party political 
activity. As far as Gomper’s role is concerned, he reflected rather than 
framed the attitudes of these union officers and their membership; 
to the extent that he sought to modify their views it was frequently 
in order to broaden them — and he was quite often rebuffed for his 
pains. 

Professor Karson’s most noteworthy innovation consists in an in- 
teresting account of attempts by various members of the Catholic clergy 
to counter socialism among the working classes and to further the 
principles set forth in Rerum Novarum. One could hardly call this a 
variant of the devil theory of history; but, even so, one must be cau- 
tioned against taking the will for the deed. Karson points out that 
some of the labor priests pointedly reminded the A.F.L. that, if it chose 
the primrose path, they might well organize separate unions among the 
Catholic workers who comprised such a large proportion of the mem- 
bership of the A.F.L.’s affiliates. But it is doubtful how effective 
such a threat could have been. Gompers and the overwhelming majority 
of national union leaders hardly needed such ecclesiastical stimuli. As 
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for the Socialists, they were not more likely to be deterred by such 
threats than were their’ colleagues in other countries—in some of 
which the activities of the Church generated anticlerical sentiment which 
fed the main stream of socialist popularity. Nor, incidentally, was the 
failure of the Militia of Christ impressive evidence of the effectiveness 
of this type of church activity. In fact, one might. put up a case for the 
proposition that the boundless materialism of the American trade 
unions was a more effective specific against Socialism in this country; 
and this cure, from the Church’s viewpoint, was not in itself very 
palatable. Nor was the A.F.L.’s rejection of social security, minimum 
wages, and other protective legislation—intended by their proponents 
primarily to improve the lot of the economically week—pleasing to 
such advanced social thinkers in the Church as Father John A. Ryan. 
Indeed, in this area of protective public policy, the Church and the 
radicals had more in common than either had with the Gompersian 
anarchism of the A.F.L. 

While one might not hold with some of Professor Karson’s inter- 
pretations, this will not detract from the narrative value of the book. 
The author has performed a thorough work of scholarship. It is to be 
hoped that his work will stimulate further historical research in the 


area of political action by organized labor. 

LLoyp ULMAN 
Associate Professor of Economics 
University of California, Berkeley 


The First International: Minutes of the Hague Congress of 1872 with Related 
Documents. Edited and translated by Hans Gerth. Madison, Wis.: The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1958. xx, 315 pp. $6.00. 

This book, as its title indicates, contains several documents relat- 
ing to the Fifth Congress of the First International, held from September 
2 to September 7, 1872, at The Hague. The two main documents which 
are reprinted here in facsimile are the official Minutes of the Congress 
and the Report to the North American Federation of the International 
by its delegate F. A. Sorge.’ Both documents are in German, and the 


1. The originals are deposited in the William E. Walling Collection in the Library of 
the University of Wisconsin. They come from the library of Hermann Schltiter, a Ger- 
man-American socialist and historian of the First International which was acquired by 
Mr. Walling and presented to the University. 
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editor of the book has added an annotated English translation. The vol- 
ume also includes a reprint of a now very scarce pamphlet, containing a 
report of the Congress which was written by Maltman Barry, an Eng- 
lish cobbler and journalist who was a delegate to the Congress and at 
the same time covered it for the London Standard. Barry's dispatches 
first appeared in the columns of this paper, but were later reprinted 
in London in pamphlet form. The volume thus contains three reports 
of the Congress, each one less official and less dry than the preceding. 
The official minutes are purely matter-of-fact: who spoke, when and 
on what, and who and how many voted for the various motions. 
Sorge’s report is only a little less formal, but since he was a strong 
partisan on many issues debated at the Congress, it contains a number 
of barbs against some of his opponents. Finally, Barry's report is the 
least formal, and on some points contains the most extended informa- 
tion. It summarizes the main speeches fairly extensively, and being a 
piece of journalism rather than an official document, describes some 
incidents from the human interest rather than the political angle. The 
Barry report is an excellent supplement to the two official almost dry- 
as-dust documents. 

The book is very handsome. The first 167 pages consist of photo- 
graphic facsimiles of the two chief documents, both written in a clearly 
legible German hand of the mid-nineteenth century. The remainder of 
the text contains the translations, Barry’s report, a short bibliographical 
glossary providing brief sketches of the main personages participating 
in the Congress, and an index. All index entries, wherever pertinent, 
refer to both the original facsimile text and the translation, which 
supplies a convenient crutch for those who want to follow the original 
but whose German is rusty. 

Why should these documents have been brought out so lavishly? 
As Gerth points out in the Introduction to the book, the Hague Con- 
gress was at once the zenith and the nadir of the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association. It was the triumphant affirmation of the strength 
which the International had shown in the political struggles of the 
preceding years, and there must have been satisfaction in Marx’s 
mind when he reported at the Congress that: “before war [of 1870-71} 
was declared the Internationalists . . . denounced the intentions of the 
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Government. They appealed to their ‘brothers in Germany’ to oppose 
the war in their country. That appeal was enthusiastically responded 
to, thus presenting a picture to the world unparalleled in history. This 
opens the vista of a brighter future. It proves that in contrast to old 
society, with its economical miseries and political delirium, a new society 
is springing up, whose international rule will be peace. The pioneer 
of that society is the International Working Men’s Association” 
(p. 270). 

It is ironical that at this Congress at which the future of the 
International was described in such glowing language, the organization 
itself was given its mortal wound. And this again by no other person 
than Marx. The big issue before the Congress was the opposition be- 
tween Marx and Bakunin. All who have written about the First Inter- 
national—Mehring, Stekloff, and Jaeckle on the Marxist side, Brup- 
bacher and Guillaume on the Bakunist side, and E. H. Carr as an 
alleged neutral—have played up this conflict. The Hague Congress 
was the instrument which Marx used to purge the International of 
Bakunists, the anarchist Alliance of Socialist Democracy, and to expel 
Bakunin and his most faithful lieutenant, James Guillaume, from the 
organization. He succeeded in this task, but it was a Pyrrhic victory, 
and Marx knew this. For the split between the ‘‘authoritarian” social- 
ists and the anarchists was not the only one. Among those opposing 
the anarchists there were serious dissensions, some along political 
lines, as for example between the Marxists and the Blanquists; some 
along working class policy lines, as between the moderate British trade 
unionists and the much more radical French ex-communards; and some 
even along national lines. Marx knew that even after the expulsion 
of Bakunin and his group the International could not be held together, 
and the transfer to New York was merely a shadow play to hide 
from the eyes of the world the fact that the organization had entered 
its last phase of disintegration. 

Thus from the point of view of the world wide socialist move- 
ment, the Hague Congress was, doubtless, one of the most cathartic 
episodes. But the Congress also had great significance if viewed 
from the standpoint of American radicalism and the American labor 
movement. First, the Congress voted to transfer the seat of the 
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General Council, the governing body of the organization, from 
London to New York. Second, during the examination of the validity 
of the delegates’ mandates it listened to an extended discussion of 
internal quarrels among American sections. Third, in the course of 
these debates much time was given to a discussion of the aims and 
structure of the radical movement in the United States. In fact, 
next to the question of the anarchist Alliance, the political 
situation in the United States, and in particular, the splits and dis- 
sension in the American labor movement were the most widely dis- 
cussed topics at the Congress. 

In view of this internal weakness of the International in the 
United States, the transfer of the General Council to New York 
was only the prelude to its complete demise as a political force. 
The proposal to move to New York was presented before the Con- 
gtess by Engels. In his speech supporting the motion, he first argued 
that it had been decided years ago to move the headquarters of the 
International from London to the Continent. When this became 
impossible because of the political conflicts there, the war, and the 
subsequent sporadic persecution, it was felt that New York would be 
the best place, which “furnishes the elements of safety and cosmo- 
politanism possessed by London, and if not in the same degree, at 
least more approximately than any other place. In going to New 
York, the authority of the General Council is not going into the 
hands of untried men. Although not long in the work, the members 
there show a capacity and a zeal which amply warrant us in trusting 
them” (p. 280). The motion came as a bomshell, as is quite clear 
from Barry’s report. How little enthusiasm there was for it among 
Marx’s own partisans in the United States in shown by the fact that 
F. A. Sorge, Marx’s closest friend in America, voted against the 
motion. This was not modesty but a true foreboding that all the 
“capacity and zeal” of the American comrades, which Engels had 
extolled so highly, would be insufficient to provide leadership for the 
organization. 

It is difficult to say what was in Marx’s and Engels’ minds when 
they proposed the transfer to New York. Some say that Marx was 
tired of spending most of his energies in day-to-day political work 
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in the International and was straining to be relieved of this work 
in order to return to his studies on the final volumes of Capital. 
This may be true, and his choice fell on New York because there, 
of all places, he had the most loyal followers. It may be that Marx 
realized that after the defeat of the Paris Commune and with the 
onset of violent persecution of the sections of the International in 
all countries of the European continent, its future was seriously 
threatened and he did not want to be personally involved in its 
collapse. It may even be that Marx regarded the move to America 
as a temporary strategy to place the headquarters of the organization 
into a haven of safety during the time of the worst persecutions in 
Europe and to bring it back when the day seemed more propitious. 

Marx certainly did not consider the International dead after its 
General Council had been transferred to New York. In fact, the men 
who formed the core of the new General Council were all originally 
friendly and sympathetic to his ideas. Sorge at first did \1ot wish to 
serve because he regarded his position as too controversial, especially 
with the dissident factions in America.’ But his experience and skill 
were indispensable and he was forced to join the Council. Around 
him were Karl Bertrand, Fred Bolte, and Ferdinand Laurel, cigar- 
workers; Konrad Carl, a tailor; and Karl Speyer, a cabinet-maker. 
Carl and Speyer had been among the founders of the first central 
Committee of the International in New York. All these men had 
read widely in the literature of socialism, and all were practical 
trade unionists. Samuel Gompers, who knew them well in his 
younger years, thought them “brainy men who reveled in life as a 
test of ability.” Gompers had often sat with them spinning out 
“plans, policies and theories,” and after many years he recalled 
that “we dreamed together and then thrashed out our dreams to 
see what might be of practical value.’ 

The members of the new General Council, thus, were able men, 
even if there was no Marx or Engels among them. If the Council 
2. These factions are described in footnotes 2, 4, and 9 (pp. 177-178, 181, and 192) 

to the translation of the Congress Minutes, and some light is thrown on them also in 
Sorge’s report, p. 248, and Barry's report, pp. 264-267. See also Hermann Schliiter, Die 
Internationale in America, Chicago, 1918, pp. 157 ff. 


3. Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and Labor, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1925, I, pp. 85 ff. 
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failed in keeping the organization alive, this was not due to the 
incapacity of these men for hard work or their political and organi- 
zational ineptitude, but rather to the adverse circumstances under 
which they accepted their new office and tried to carry it through. 
First, as already pointed out, the International was persecuted every- 
where. In Germany, its leaders Bebel, Liebnecht, and Hepner were 
in prison; in France the struggle to eliminate all survivals of the 
Commune was still in full fling; in Italy and Spain, likewise, perse- 
cution was violent and the International was weakened by splits 
between those who adhered to the new General Council and the 
“autonomists.”” Another destructive event was the crisis of 1873 
and the subsequent depression. Wages were low, unemployment 
grew, and this made the position of a workingmen’s association 
infinitely harder. 

Finally, there developed splits and factions within the General 
Council. Some were revivals of earlier conflicts; others arose from 
a recognition of the impaired status of the organization; still others 
from hurt feelings. One cannot absolve Marx and Engels of the 
responsibility of having ranned—though perhaps unwittingly—the 
flames of conflict in New York. For they were trying to direct the 
Council by remote control from London. Their refusal to part with 
the archives of the organization on the ground that they were “in- 
dispensable” in the fight against autonomists was interpreted by 
some in New York as exhibiting greater concern for their own 
reputations than for the promotion of the International. But even 
more important was the impact of Marx’s and Engels’ advice and 
censure. In the opinion of Marx and Engels, their knowledge of the 
European situation and their experience in working-class politics gave 
them the right to map out policies and strategy. And though their letters 
to Americans* show the desire to be of service, they also display 
an occasional imperiousness. This was taken by some of the New 
Yorkers as lack of confidence in their capacity to carry on, and 
they gradually lost interest in an organization which, they believed, 
only provided sham offices for them. 

4. See F. A. Sorge, ed., Briefe und Ausziige aus Briefen von Joh. Phil. Becker, Jos. 


Dietzgen, Friedrich Engels, Karl Marx u. A. an F. A. und Andere, Stuttgart, 1906, 
esp. pp. 62 ff. 
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After the Hague Congress the International disintegrated. In 
the countries where it once had been strong, its leaders were im- 
prisoned. or driven into exile. In others, former leaders split off 
taking a part of the rank and file members with them. The General 
Council itself ultimately dissolved as a consequence of economic 
hardships and personal animosities. The last great scene in the his- 
tory of the First International was played at The Hague; the book 
before us is a permanent record of this climactic performance. 
Bert F. HoseEwitz 


Professor of Social Science 
University of Chicago 


Communism And Social Democracy 1914-1931 Part I and II. By G. D. H. 
Cole. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. x, viii, 940 pp. $14.50. 

This fourth volume of G.D.H. Cole’s monumental History of 
Socialist Thought appeared shortly before his untimely death and is 
thus likely to be the last in the series. It covers the period from the 
outbreak of World War I to the early years of the depression. As in 
the preceding volumes, we find here an immense amount of factual 
information about the Socialist movements not only of Europe but of 
the world. The book deals with the main trends of the two Russian 
Revolutions of 1917, of the German Revolution, and of the Hungarian 
Communist dictatorship. The development of the two rival Interna- 
tionals, stemming from the collapse of Socialist internationalism in 
1914, is traced through the war years. Special attention is given to the 
wartime Zimmerwald, Kienthal and Stockholm Conferences. The book 
describes the rise of Italian fascism as well as postwar developments 
in the major European countries. The chapter on Britain is especially 
noteworthy. Developments in Soviet Russia up to the beginning of the 
first Five Year Plan are discussed. There are, in addition, chapters on 
China, on New Zealand and Australia, Japan, the United States, and 
Latin America, as well as on Poland, the Balkans and the Scandinavian 
countries. One stands in awe of Cole’s incredible capacity to assemble 
such a tremendous amount of factual material. Nowhere else can so 
much information about so many radical movements be found within 
one volume. 
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Yet the volume is unsatisfactory on a number of counts. Cole 
gives us a straight narrative exposition of events in the history of 
the Socialist movements, but pays little attention, despite the over-all 
title of the series, to the main trends in socialist thought. We learn a 
great deal about the fortunes of various Socialist parties, their increases 
or decreases in electoral strength, their participation in or exclusion 
from government; we are informed of the major strike movements, of 
revolutionary and counterrevolutionary attempts; yet a minimum of 
space is devoted to the theoretical discussions which often lay behind 
political developments. It is true that, at least within European social 
democracy, attention to theory during the years under discussion was 
at a minimum; policy decisions were usually made on purely pragmatic 
and practical grounds. Nevertheless Cole clearly fails us when he does 
not adequately discuss what the views as to the future development of 
world capitalism were, say, of Otto Bauer and Hilferding or of 
Bukharin and Lenin, for contrasting theories of imperialism clearly 
informed the policies of these men. A history of socialist thought 
which fails to mention the work of the outstanding Communist thinker 
of the inter-war years, Georg Lukacs, and which barely mentions 
Henri De Man’s Psychology of Socialism, a major effort to rethink 
the traditional positions of social democracy, cannot be said to be 
adequate. Nor will it do to dismiss in a few lines the contributions 
of the Italian Communist leader Antonio Gramsci to a reformulation 
of communist theory. 

But even if we read the book as a history of Socialist movements 
rather than as a history of socialist thought, we can not be entirely 
satisfied with it. Reared in a British tradition of patient, empirical 
research, Cole has a tendency simply to let the facts speak for them- 
selves, failing to discriminate between events of vastly differing weight 
and importance. Thus we are treated to a full chapter on developments 
in the Ukraine, while there are only scattered references to the Kron- 
stadt revolt of 1921. Yet clearly the latter event marked one of the 
turning points in Bolshevik policy. A discussion of it would have af- 
forded the author an opportunity to examine the relationship of Bolshe- 
vik policy to the social condition of workers and peasants. The 
Ukrainian plots and counterplots, revolutions and counterrevolutions 
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from 1917 to 1921, on the other hand, can hardly be said to have had 
any particular relevance to Socialist history. 

This is not to say, of course, that Cole lacked an over-all view of 
the period he discusses. He writes as a leftwing British Socialist to 
whom “both Communist and Social Democrats followed wrong policies. 
The Social Democrats allowed themselves to become slaves of parlia- 
mentarist dogma as much as the Communists became enslaved to the 
Russian myth.” Yet one cannot but feel that such a fairminded attempt 
to distribute the blame evenly is inadequate to explain the complicated 
historical problems of the period. Certainly it does not enable the 
author to account for the collapse of the Second International in 
1914, the Canton Commune, or Stalinist policy in Germany. 

Cole was clearly much more at home discussing European social 
democracy than discussing Communism. He knew the Social Democratic 
movement intimately; he was acquainted with many of its leaders; as a 
participant observer he had studied throughout a lifetime the labor 
movement in the West. But he possessed no such intimate knowledge 
of Bolshevist and Stalinist policies. His knowledge, for example, of 
the ways in which the Comintern influenced its various national branch- 
es, of the ways in which shifts and changes in policy were imposed on 
Communist organizations and, above all, of the springs of action and 
the appeals of Communism, is less than adequate. Why did the Com- 
munists make major inroads in some countries and not in others? 
To what strata in the population were its appeal addressed? How 
explain its success among the unemployed in a number of countries 
and its comparative lack of appeal to skilled workers? Cole provides 
no answers which go beyond generalities. This is why Franz Borkenau’s 
The Communist International, published more than twenty years ago, 
or Arthur Rosenberg’s A History of Bolshevism, both based on the 
intimate knowledge of the ways of the Comintern, are still much more 
important source books on international Communism in the period 
under review than the relevant chapters in Cole’s History. 

When all this is said, it should be stressed that, by and large, 
Cole has indeed succeeded in providing a source book of factual in- 
formation about the Socialist movement. It is an indispensable work of 
reference which belongs on the shelves of all those interested in labor 
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history. Inevitably in so large an enterprise, carried on without the 
benefit of the collaboration of a research team, there are bound to be 
a certain number of factual errors. Perhaps some student of Professor 
Cole will be able in a revised edition to make the necessary corrections. 
There is no space here to list all the errors that this reviewer has dis- 
covered, but as an example, one finds these on a single page (p. 742): 

William Z. Foster did not ‘maintain his leadership of the main 
{American} Communist Party to 1929.” The faction fight between 
Stalinists and Trotzkyists in the American Communist Party did not 
develop soon after Max Eastman published his Since Lenin Died in 
1925, but several years later. A. J. Muste was mot born in 1875 but 


in 1885. 
Lewis A. CosER 


Professor of Sociology 
Brandeis University 


The A.F. of L. from the Death of Gompers to the Merger. By Philip Taft. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. xi, 499 pp. $7.50. 

This is the second and concluding volume of Professor Philip 
Taft's comprehensive historical analysis of the A.F.L. It covers the 
three decades from Gompers’ death in December, 1924 to the merger 
of the A.F.L. and C.L.O. in December, 1955. 

In this volume Taft skillfully portrays the doldrums into which 
the A.F.L. fell during the prosperous twenties: its ineffectual role 
during the Great Depression; the old guard’s fumbling efforts to 
capitalize on the opportunities presented by the New Deal; the failure 
to solve the conflict between craft unionism and industrial unionism; 
and finally, when its eclipse by the C.1.O. seemed imminent, the 
awakening to the challenge and the extraordinary upward movement, 
which surpassed that of the C.1.O. and set the stage for reconciliation. 

As in The A.F. of L. in the Time of Gompers, Taft found it 
necessary to deviate from a strictly chronological approach. The first 
half of the book concerns itself principally with organizational de- 
velopment. The remainder is largely topical, with chapters on wages, 
hours and social security, political action, foreign policy and activity, 
communism and corruption, Negro workers, jurisdictional disputes; 
and a miscellaneous chapter on membership, income, attitudes and 
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problems. The concluding chapter traces the developments from 1939 
which led to the reunification of the labor movement. 


Any assessment of this important work must take note of the 
comparatively narrow limits which Taft deliberately established in 
order to sharpen his focus. The broad social, economic, political en- 
vironment within which the A.F.L. functioned has been sketched only 
lightly. The A.F.L. itself is examined almost exclusively in terms of 
the Washington headquarters and for the most part in relation to the 
top elected officials who make up the Executive Council. The docu- 
mentary sources are mainly A.F.L. records, including correspondence, 
memoranda, minutes of Executive Council meetings, convention re- 
ports, and various other publications. Apart from these, the references 
comprise a number of government reports and documents, an occa- 
sional citatior of the New York Times, and about a dozen writings 
by other scholars. This delimitation of subject matter and source ma- 
terial has deprived the reader (particularly those too young to have 
lived through the period) of a sense of the drama of the times and, 
to a degree, has weakened the analysis even though it has enabled 
Taft to provide a clear and uncomplicated account of the A.F.L. as an 
organization. 

Because the author had access to records only recently made avail- 
able to scholars, he has been able to make a number of original contri- 
butions to our understanding of American labor history; this is par- 
ticularly true of events during the early New Deal years. Most impor- 
tant is the intimate and detailed picture of the debates within the 
A.F.L. Executive Council over how to unionize the mass-production 
workers. Past interpretations of this critical development have tended 
to focus on the aggressive role of John L. Lewis. Taft, however, em- 
phasizes the failure in A.F.L. leadership to prevent the split: “The 
Federation’s willingness to take summary action against unions with 
about one-third the total membership on questionable grounds shows 
a failure of leadership that has no equal in the history of American 
labor. As the president of the Federation and the man who might at 
this stage have prevented the action by threatening to resign, Green 
must bear the chief blame. He was abetted, however, by Wharton, 
Hutcheson, Coefield, Tracy, and Richert, who were anxious to drive 
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the recalcitrant unions outside the ranks.” Taft is also inclined to take 
a more sympathetic view than most previous writers of John Lewis’ 
role in frustrating efforts at reunification in late 1939—perhaps the 
only time before the fifties when a solution to the split was possible. 


Next to his analysis of the events leading to the split and the 
successful A.F.L. counterattack, I was most impressed by Taft's discus- 
sion of the A.F.L.’s role in foreign affairs, particularly international 
labor relations, from the middle thirties onwards. His central thesis, 
which runs through four chapters and part of a fifth, is the steadfast 
refusal of A.F.L. leaders to be taken in by the Communists and their 
ultimate success in winning the free trade union world to their point 
of view. Particularly noteworthy are the detailed descriptions of the 
aid which the A.F.L. gave to the non-Communist trade union move- 
ment of Occupied Germany and of the events which led to the dis- 
ruption of the Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions and the formation of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. ; ; 

Inevitably, in a work of such scope, there are disappointments. 
The main account of the A.F.L. during the late twenties is covered 
in only about twenty-five pages, under the rather ambiguous title of 
“inactivity,” although fragments of discussion of this period occur 
in other sections of the volume. The role of the Federation during the 
Depression years is even more scantily treated. Yet both periods raise 
questions of great importance to the labor historian. Why did organized 
labor fail to advance during the prosperous twenties? Why was the 
labor movement so slow to change and so ineffective during the depth 
of the depression ? In his distinguished work with Selig Perlman, History 
of Labour in the U.S. 1898-1932, Taft has presented some answers to 
the first question, and it is regrettable that he did not study the A.F.L. 
more intensively in relation to that analysis. No one, thus far, has ade- 
quately treated the A.F.L. in the 1929-33 Depression. 

The chapter on postwar economic and political programs is piece- 
meal; important topics are treated summarily. Readers of George 
Taylor's analysis of President Truman’s Labor-Management Confer- 
ence of 1945 will not be happy with the brief discussion here. The 
great national debate leading to passage of the Taft-Hartley law in 
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1947 receives only four pages despite the tremendous implications of 
the law for organized labor and the strenuous efforts of the A.F.L. to 
secure its defeat. The chapter on jurisdictional disputes focuses on only 
two prominent cases of long duration, one between the Brewery Work- 
ers and the Teamsters and the other between the Carpenters and Ma- 
chinists. The 1947 plan for settling building trades disputes and the 
1954 internal disputes plan are mentioned in two final paragraphs, 
without any analysis. It is also regrettable that Taft chose to neglect 
the roles of such A.F.L. instrumentalities as the state federation of 
labor, the city central, and the federal labor union, for the literature 
on these bodies is limited. 

Like every writer, however, Taft had to consider the problem 
of length. As it is, his two volumes run to almost a thousand pages. 
Obviously some topics had to be subordinated to others, and the deci- 
sions had to be made by the author—not by his reviewers. 

For many years the standard treatise on the A.F.L. has been Lewis 
L. Lorwin’s fine book, The American Federation of Labor. By virtue 
of its new data and insights, the Taft study has become the new stand- 
ard on the subject. It is not likely that it will be supplanted in the near 


future. 

MILTON DERBER 
Professor of Labor and Industrial Relations 
University of Illinois 





NEWS AND NOTES 
IN MEMORIAM: SELIG PERLMAN 


The death of Professor Selig Perlman marks the passing of another 
member of the group associated with John R. Commons in the writing 
of the pioneer work on the history of labor in the United States. When 
Perlman came to the United States, he had already acquired a Marxist 
outlook in his native Poland. Under the influence of Professor Com- 
mons, Perlman shed his radical views and became a leading exponent of 
the doctrines of trade unionism. He early came to the conclusion that 
Marxist forecasts had little meaning for the United States, pointing 
to the largely self-created middle class, small property owners, high 
class mobility and the absence of feudalism as important factors of 
social development. Moderate reform and trade unionism appeared to 
him as the effective instruments of change available to the workers of 
the United States. 

Perlman’s first important work was his collaboration in the History 
of Labour in the United States, to which he contributed the section 
dealing with the Knights of Labor and the emerging American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He revealed great gifts as an investigator and interpreter, 
and his fairness to the radical sects with which he no longer sympathized 
reflects his scholarly objectivity. A Theory of the Labor Movement, 
published in 1928, has often been described as a classic. It has had 
innumerable translations, and its challenging conclusions have aroused 
constant debate and interest. His History of Trade Unionism, published 
in 1929, remains the best summary of the period covered. 

In the more than forty years he taught at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Perlman trained many teachers and government and union officials. 
He had great influence upon his students. Although he was personally 
shy and retiring, his colorful classroom presentations, his willingness 
to debate on equal terms with his students, his good humor and 
epigrammatic wit made him one of the great teachers on the campus 
of the University of Wisconsin. Perhaps more than anyone of his 
generation, he was responsible for a fairer and wider knowledge of 
the function and constructive role of trade unionism in the modern 
world. 
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PRESERVING TRADE UNION ARCHIVES 


In November, 1958, The Tamiment Institute sponsored a confer- 
ence of librarians, archivists, and historians to discuss problems relating 
to the identification, location and preservation of source materials in 
labor history. The special problem of preserving trade union archives 
and primary records for the use of scholars received particular con- 
sideration. 

As an outgrowth of this conference, early in 1959, a Committee 
for the Preservation of Labor Archives was constituted, consisting of 
the following members: Robert W. Hill, Chairman, The New York 
Public Library; Edward Di Roma, The New York Public Library; 
Leone Eckert, New York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions; Louise Heinze, Secretary, The Tamiment Institute Library; Nor- 
man Jacobs, The Tamiment Institute; Dorothy Kuhn Oko, The New 
York Public Library. 

In February, 1959, the Committee sent letters to some thirty-five 
major university and public libraries in the nation inquiring whether 
they had already acquired trade union archives; how they were ob- 
tained; and how their care was administered. Replies were received 
from twenty-eight institutions, and a resume of the replies was sent 
to all the institutions that had received the original inquiry. 

The Committee met again in the latter part of April. It decided 
to inform appropriate officials in the trade union movement of its 
activities and to solicit their cooperation. During the summer a num- 
ber of exchanges of correspondence and meetings took place between 
members of the Committee and officials of the A.F.L.-C.I.O. The trade 
unionists expressed their interest in the work of the Committee and 
offered their cooperation. Subsequently at its annual convention last 
September, the A.F.L.-C.I.O. passed the following resolution entitled 
“Labor Union Archives”: 

Organized labor is justly proud of its long fight to improve 
the living standards of its members and of all American workers. 
Unfortunately, many of these union efforts have not been accorded 
their rightful recognition in American history. 

Today there is an awakening interest in the study of the his- 
tory of the organized labor movement with increasing need for the 
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original records and papers, correspondence, minutes of meetings, 
convention proceedings, and constitutions from which the true and 
full history of organized labor's efforts can be obtained. 

This interest in union history should be encouraged by organ- 
ized labor, although it should be made clear that records and mate- 
rials bearing on current or recent events cannot yet be made avail- 
able to historians. Now therefore be it 

RESOLVED: That the A.F.L-C.1.0. recommends that all affili- 
ated unions cooperate fully with responsible institutions such as 
historical societies, public and special libraries, universities and uni- 
versity libraries, engaged in the promotion of labor history, with 
the objective of maintaining the aforementioned historical records, 
encouraging modern practices in their preservation and service, and 
arranging for their ultimate disposition when no longer current, in 
suitable institutions of learning. 


The Committee feels that the passage of this resolution by the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. Convention is of great importance to all interested in 
the preservation of trade union archives and records. It is sending 
a copy of the text of the resolution to the institutions with which 
it has corresponded. 


A DIRECTORY OF LABOR HISTORY MATERIALS 

The Spring, 1960 issue of LABOR HISTORY will publish the first of 
a series of inventories of labor history materials held by university, 
public, and special libraries throughout the country. It was written by 
Francis Gates of the Social Sciences Reference Section of the University 
of California, Berkeley, in cooperation with members of the library 
staff. 

Librarians working in the field of labor history, as well as scholars, 
have long felt the need for a comprehensive, up-to-date directory of 
resources in this field. The series planned for publication in forthcom- 
ing issues is designed to meet that need. The aim is to provide a direc- 
tory which will give a bird’s-eye view of major collections of materials 
relating to labor and thereby facilitate the work of historians in their 
research. 

The directory is to be a collaborative venture. In each institution 
covered, those familiar with the collection will be invited to prepare 
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the inventory. Since collections in the major institutions throughout the 
nation are varied in character, the scope of the inventories will to some 
extent vary, but information about the following will generally be 
provided: 1) the type of resources covered; 2) broad subject matters 
covered; 3) historical and geographical periods covered; 4) quantity 
of materials, preferably in a standard unit of measure, for example, 
running feet, rather than boxes, cartons, or other variables; 5) avail- 
ability of usual supplementary source materials ai.’ reference tools; 6) 
conditions of access to material; 7) special faciliti 9:8) the nature of 
the library staff available; 9) special programs, for example, oral his- 
tory programs; 10) publications which give more detailed information 
about the collections; 11) publications regularly issued such as bib- 
liographical series, lists of accessions; 12) bibliographical projects in 
progress and special microfilming programs; 13) personnel to whom 
inquiries should be directed. 

In time, a comprehensive directory of materials in the university, 
special, and public libraries in the nation will be compiled. At a future 
date it may be possible to bring out a bound and indexed volume, based 
on offsets from the individual issues of LABOR HIsTORY. While the 
compilation is in process, reprints from individual issues will be made 
available to scholars and libraries for loose-leaf binding. 
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